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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
<stantilinenes 

JHE Czar arrived at Plojesti, in Roumania, on the 6th of June, 

attended by a grand suite, and will, it is believed, remain 
there for some weeks after the army has crossed the Danube, 
& movement now expected about the middle of the month. 
The Emperor appears to be suffering from an increase in 
his habitual melancholy, or rather hypochondria. The most 
extensive and elaborate precautions have been taken to pro- 
tect him from assassins, the Russian secret police having 
been sent forward in hundreds, and a demand made on 
the Roumanian Government to allow them an unlimited 
right of arrest, a demand which was refused. An in- 
cident, too, which occurred on his arrival has probably 
increased his gloom. A Russian officer of Irregulars, who 
had entered Servia without leave, and had been dismissed the 
service in consequence, applied to his Majesty for pardon, and 
was refused. He immediately shot himself in the Czar’s presence, 
partly, as we suppose, from despair, and partly as a sort of 
Oriental protest against injustice. Prince Gortschakoff accom- 
panies the Czar, but is said to look aged and in ill-health ; he 
feels acutely the loss of his accustomed holiday, and the serious 
work that the war, with its endless diplomatic consequences, 
throws upon his shoulders. 











Count Schouvaloff is returning to England with a reply, moreor 
dess informal, to Lord Derby's representations. It is reported in 
Vienna that this reply will be reassuring to Great Britain, Lord 
Derby being informed that the Czar has no intention of attacking 
Egypt, that he has never thought of blockading the Suez Canal, 
and that he will not enter the Persian Gulf. Nor has he any in- 
tention of retaining Constantinople, though he would object to 
its falling into the hands of any other Christian Power. This 
last statement, if seriously made, points at the Greeks and 
Austrians, and leaves open only two solutions of the question of 
the Imperial city. The Sultan, reduced to the position of a minor 
potentate, and with dominion only in Asia, may retain it, the 
splendid position being thus thrown away because it is splendid ; 
or it may be declared a Free City, under the protectorate of 
Europe,—a very difficult scheme to arrange. Fortunately, events 
have a way of arranging themselves without the diplomatists, and 
a rising within the city itself may yet cut a good many “ quite 
insoluble” knots. 


’Change was greatly exercised on Thursday by a rumour that 
the British Government had purchased some more shares in the 
Suez Canal, and even bought from the Sultan the suzerainty of Egypt. 
Egyptian Railway Stock thereupon went up 4, and the bonds of the 
Unified Debt 2}. That transaction, if the price were moderate, 
would be objectionable only because it would furnish the Turks 
With a certain amount of money, of which they are greatly in 
need, and because it would not confer on this country the right 
to the administration of Egypt. The Pashas in Constantinople 
may, however, be trusted to absorb and waste the money, without 
allowing it to have much influence on the war, and direct admin- 
istration would be secured, as we have argued elsewhere, in no long 
time. The report, for what we know, may be an utter fable, but 
it is not in itself impossible, as Lord Beaconsfield will think 








peatedly signified that it will accept and approve this addition to 
its responsibilities. 


Lord Derby has published a despatch, dated May 16, ic.,a 
day or a little more after the division on Mr. Gladstone’s motion, on 
the Suez Canal question, in which he declines to accept M. de 
Lesseps’ proposal that all the Governments of Europe shall agree 
‘“‘to maintain the same liberty of all national or commercial 
vessels, whatever may be their flag, and without any exception, it 
being understood that national ships will be subject to the 
measures which the territorial authority may take to prevent 
ships in transit from disembarking on Egyptian territory any 
troops or munitions of war,” and declares that ‘‘an attempt to 
blockade or interfere with the Canal or its approaches would be 
regarded by her Majesty’s Government as a menace to India, and 
as a grave injury to the commerce of the world,” and as an 
event ‘incompatible with the maintenance by her Majesty’s 
Government of an attitude of passive neutrality.” This 
declaration has been officially communicated both to Russia and 
to Turkey, and to the Viceroy of Egypt, and it has been intimated 
that her Majesty’s Government are firmly determined not to per- 
mit the Canal to be made the scene of any “combat or other 
warlike operations.” ‘That is all very well in itself, and not a 
declaration of which any reasonable Englishman would feel any- 
thing but hearty approval; but we don’t see why it is accom- 
panied bya declaration of disapproval of M. de Lesseps’ proposal, 
with which, as far as we can see, it is perfectly consistent. Is 
Lord Derby prepared to refuse a Russian or Turkish ship-of-war 
the right to pass through the Canal at all, under whatever 
guarantees? He does not say so. 


Mr. Edward Jenkins made a blunder on Tuesday night, in try- 
ing to force on a discussion on the Suez Canal correspondence 
without notice, by moving an adjournment of the House. Nobody 
approved his course except Mr. Whalley, and he had eventually to 
withdraw his motion, without obtaining any information from the 
Government. Indeed, the subsequent efforts of more weighty 
leaders have only elicited somewhat mysterious declarations 
that the Government expect no trouble in the matter from 
either Russia or Turkey, but are not willing to discuss the negotia- 
tions at any length. In the meantime, as all Englishmen are 
virtually agreed that to risk the Suez Canal would be to risk India, 
—a risk no one would choose to incur,—it is not wise to badger 
the Government about steps evidently taken, though not, per- 
haps, very skilfully taken, solely in the view of protecting the 
Suez Canal from obstruction by either belligerent. 


M. de Fourtou still continues the work of repression. News- 
papers, unless specially authorised, are no longer to be sold in 
the streets, the cafés are to be watched, and dangerous con- 
versation in them prosecuted, and even petitioners are on cer- 
tain occasions to be punished. If they address petitions to frac- 
tions of the Senate, the public prosecutors are to look after them. 
This last order is a precise measure at once of the spirit and of the 
capacity of the Minister of the Interior. He is willing to imprison 
a peasant even for petitioning, but signifies that malicious desire 
in a way which even a peasant can defeat. He has only to 
petition the Senate asa whole to pass the measures approved by the 
Left, and he will be entirely understood, and remain within the 
strictest limits of the law. 


The French Government have arrested M. Duverdier— 
head of the Municipal Council of Paris—upon the charge 
of having made a treasonable speech, at a meeting to which 
only those invited were admitted. The speech was said to have 
contained a threat that the Marshal should shortly be ‘stuck to 
the wall,” i.c., shot by a firing-party ; but a second version has now 
been circulated, in which M. Duverdicr is made to talk some furi- 
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ous nonsense about the Marshal being a coward, who left his 
sword at Sedan, and about a judgment to be passed on 
him by the people. M. Duverdier was arrested in the 
most dramatic way, without information to his family, 
and has been detained in Mazas ‘in secret,”—that is, 
without communication with any but the authorities. He denies 
that he ever uttered any sentence of the kind imputed to him, 
and his friends confirm his denial. It is probable, though he is 
a man of some mark and wealth, that he said something violent, 
but certain that if he had said it against the Chamber he would 
not have been prosecuted, M. Paul de Cassagnac having only this 
week advised the use of troops to fill up any gaps in the Con- 
stitution, without exciting any indignation in the Office of the 
Interior. There was no difficulty in the way of prosecuting M. 
Duverdier, if a prosecution was worth while, without raising him 
to the rank of a grand State prisoner. 


Mr. Gladstone took leave of Birmingham on Friday week in 
a speech in which he eloquently eulogised the town, the unity 
and cohesiveness exhibited by its citizens, the excellence of its 
administration, its political energy, its courage and decision in 
the work of education, its efforts through the establishment of 
free libraries for mental improvement, the liberality of its 
private residents, its success in training representatives, and, 
especially in the case of Mr. Bright, its wise selections 
for Parliament. The speech is criticised as a mere compliment 
paid to a town which has given Mr. Gladstone a noble reception, 
but we suspect the orator has thought more deeply than his critics. 
Birmingham, whatever its faults, is alive, throbbing with life, a 
breathing entity, and not a collection of houses, and it is vitality 
that is wanted in our municipalities. The Economist tells us 
that the increase in the population of the United Kingdom 
has recommenced, that in 1881 we shall be thirty-five millions, 
and we all know that it is not in the rural districts the increase 
occurs. If, by 1891, we are to have twenty-five millions of people 
in our cities, their sanitary condition, their education, and 
their municipal vigour will be of the last importance, and on all 
these questions Birmingham displays an affluence of vitality un- 
equalled in any other borough in the kingdom, or equalled in 
Glasgow alone. It is silly to refuse to recognise the qualities we 
all desire to see in action. 


Mr. Bright’s speech was not one of his best. As we have had 
reason to observe from time to time, his fear of war has so much 
increased since his noble speech at Birmingham in December 
last, that he now habitually limits himself to insisting on the 
wisdom of his policy in 1853-6, and grows very languid as regards 
support to Mr. Gladstone’s movement. He rehearsed again the 
political martyrdom of 1854, pointed out the necessity for active 
Liberal organisation, if the permanent forces favouring Con- 


servatism in the landed and professional classes were to be beaten, | 


and heartily advocated the extension of household suffrage to the 
counties, But on the subject of the day, Mr. Bright said nothing 
except that now ‘he could afford to be, and thought perhaps he 
ought to be, tranquil, and in some degree a spectator, for he saw 
the policy he approved, triumphant and successful now.” To 
that we can only say that England can ill afford to have its most 
eloquent voice ‘‘ tranquil” at any time, and that if the policy he 
approves be already successful and triumphant, he approves a 
policy very far short indeed of that which which we desire to 
see successful and triumphant. To be ‘‘tranquil” while the 
needle is still trembling in the balance is not like Mr. Bright, and 
hence we argue that his policy on the Eastern Question differs 
widely from Mr. Gladstone’s. 


The Universities Bill passed through Committee on Monday, 


the chief discussion turning on Mr. Goschen’s amendment that 


the Commissioners should provide that ‘the entering into or 


being in holy orders shall not be the condition of holding any | 


Headship or Fellowship,”—an amendment only defeated by nine 
votes (147 against 138), and not defeated at all without strong 
declarations by the Government that the discretion on this 
subject would remain in the hands of the Commissioners, 
and that it was not well to forestall their decision. The 
tone of the Government on the subject was purely apologetic, 
not defiant, and if the Commissioners are up to their work, they 
will do what the Government declines todo. On Mr. Fawcett’s 


amendment to forbid the Commissioners to gain resources for the 


University by suppressing Fellowships, no division was taken, the 
amendment being withdrawn; but the motion enabled a good 


| elsewhere. The Bill is not likely to turn out a political or educa- 
| tional torpedo, in the number of sensations it will create, 
Rather it is meant as a mild countermine, intended to explode the 
| more revolutionary propositions of the University Reformers, with- 
| out doing very much on its own account at all. 


| An accident, not unusually destructive, but unusually frightful 
| to the imagination, occurred at Bath on Wednesday morning, 
| Between the Great Western station and the building in which 
| the Exhibition of the West of England Agricultural Society is held 
| Stands a wooden truss-bridge, Widcombe Bridge, on which a toll 
is levied. The collector, anxious, it is supposed, to increase re- 
ceipts, put upon this bridge a placard,—‘‘ Nearest way to the 
exhibition,” and so great a crowd pressed upon it that the 
bridge gave way, two-thirds of it hanging suspended till it also 
fell. As the height of the bridge above the water ig 
thirty feet, the two hundred persons on the bridge were 
all more or less hurt—eight being killed, and fifty dan- 
gerously wounded in arms, legs, or spines. Assistance was, 
of course, at hand; and it is said that the majority of the suf- 
ferers waited for it with astonishing coolness and nerve, though the 
shrieks of some of the wounded and of many unwounded persons 
upon the banks were appalling. The cause of the accident was 
undoubtedly the inability of the bridge to sustain a crowd on the 
march, the movement greatly increasing the vibration, and the 
question to be tried is whether this inability was not known to 
the people who allowed the crowd to pass. The accident is a 
curiously rare one in England, though a great many bridges are 
so doubtful that the pace of carriages driving over them is reduced 
by the rules to a walk. 

Mr. Jacob Bright’s Bill for the removal of Women’s Disabilities 
came on once more on Wednesday, and a great crowd of Mem- 
bers collected to give him a crushing defeat, the Conservatives 
having discovered from the School-Board elections that female 
suffrage will not help them. The intention was, however, defeated 
by the rowdy ways of the present House. Mr. Courtney having 
risen to close the debate, and having annoyed the House as Mr. 
Lowe once annoyed it, by tutorial manners, the majority tried to 
| put him down by cries, shrieks, taunts, and the brutal humours of 
a low fair. Mr. Courtney stood speaking for some time, and at 
last growing angry with the refusal of the majority to hear argu- 
ment, spoke on till the hour for adjournment arrived, and so deprived 
the opponents of the Bill of their expected triumph. We dislike 
the Bill as much as the majority, but dislike still more to see the 
House of Commons turned into a bear-garden, and the represen- 
tatives of the people howling at argument like costermongers at a 
| Hyde Park meeting. Mr. Courtney is a little too forward, and 
despises the intellectual poverty of his audience too much, quite 
forgetting that a Parliament of men of intellect would not re- 
present the householders, but he speaks well, and strictly to the 
point, and ought to be heard as quietly as if he were a stuttering 
eldest son without an argument in his head. 








There was very little new in the debate, by far the best 
speeches being made by Mr. Butt, on the thesis that there “‘ was 
| more than verbal truth in the old saying that the Legislature 
could not make a woman aman,” the distinction being an ordinance 
of the Creator; and by Mr. Forsyth, who was so ardent on the 
women’s side, that he actually became humorous, and 
|convulsed the House by asking whether, if the Bill was 
| Supported, as many alleged, only by masculine women and 
|feminine men, Members thought the First Lord of the 
| Admiralty—Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ person of elephantine proportions and 
elephantine sagacity”—a feminine man. Mr. Forsyth, however, 
| gave up the absurd but powerful argument that the innovation 
would not matter, for he admitted that in Bristol a fourth of 

the ratepayers were women. The O'Donoghue made a jocular 
'speech, proposing that women should be relieved by the Legisla- 
| ture of their grand disability,—the etiquette which forbids them 
to ** propose ;” but Mr. Smollett being absent, the debate was free 
from its usual farcical brutalities. ‘There was, of course, no division. 





Very curious experiments have been made this week on the 
best mode of protecting a navy from torpedoes. One set of ex- 
periments consists in the attempt so to illuminate the sea at 
night between the ship and any possible torpedo-station, that 
the torpedo-boat would inevitably be seen and sunk on its passage. 
This is to be effected by sending certain distress-signals from 
mortars commanding a range of from 500 to 2,500 yards (i.¢., from 
about a quarter of a mile to a mile and a half), which, directly they 


many Radicals to pass panegyrics on the Fellowship system,—a | touch the water, ignite, and give out a very powerful white light, 
system of the faults and merits of which we have saidquite enough which burns for half an hour or forty minutes. It is supposed that 
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half a dozen of such shots fired every half-hour from an ironclad 
would surround her by acordon of light which nothing could pass 
without being observed. Considering, however, that the new 
Whitehead torpedoes move at the great velocity of seventeen or 
eighteen miles an hour, and are but specks upon the water, we 
think that the officers manning one might very well be willing to 
run the chance of being missed by the shots fired at them, and 
very often might be actually missed. 


Another expedient tried, — especially for the purpose of 
clearing harbours of torpedoes,—has been to drift a counter- 
mine into the place which is to be cleared of torpedoes, 
in the shape of a cylinder of gunpowder or gun-cotton, sus- 
pended between two casks, and then to sever the suspender 
so as to drop the countermine to the bottom, and explode it 
by means of the electric wire. 500]lb. of gun-cotton will, it 
is believed, clear the surface of a circle extending 120 yards in 
every direction from the gun-cotton, of all torpedoes. And of 
course it might be possible, if not to hit a locomotive torpedo, at 
least to discharge it harmlessly before touching the ship, by the 
help of such a countermine, which is intended, however, rather 
to clear a certain area from fixed torpedoes than from torpedo- 
boats. What is really as yet, however, an unknown quantity, is 
the moral effect of these destructive engines on the crews of vessels 
liable to attack. 


The Bishop of Winchester’s letter to the Rural Dean of Ford- 
ingbridge (Mr. Lucas), which was published in the Guardian of 
Wednesday, appears to us the most temperate and wisest episcopal 
comment on the present condition of ecclesiastical affairs which 
we have seen for many months. Dr. Harold Browne points out 
that though it is desirable to settle ecclesiastical disputes by the 
‘living voice of the Church,” instead of by the shrewd guesses 
of lawyers at the historical meaning of what was laid down a 
couple of hundred years ago, there is no means of gaining audience 
for such a voice except through such a reform of Convocation as 
would introduce into it a ‘‘ large and important lay element ;” and 
that this could not be effected in a hurry, or so as to determine 
present controversies. The only immediate alternative, therefore, 
is to accept such interpretations as are given of the old rules, even 


though the tribunal giving these interpretations may be regarded | 


as having a certain unecclesiastical bias of its own; for the 
danger of accepting the interpretation given even though it be with 
such a bias, is not nearly so great as would result ‘from every 
man in a great organised society being his own judge.” If dis- 
establishment comes on the Church from outside, Dr. Harold 
Browne would not fear, though he would not welcome it, and 
would heartily work on in the Disestablished Church, in the belief 
that the blow would be found much less likely to injure the 
Church than those who insisted on disestablishing it. But disestab- 
lishment coming from within, in consequence of internal differ- 
ences and animosities between different elements of the Church, 
the Bishop does heartily deprecate. Coming from within, it would 
really disintegrate the Church, while ‘‘ Romanism and Infidelity,” 
rather than Dissent, would be found to be “‘ the residuary legatees ” 
of the organisation so broken up. That appears to us a very 
sagacious view. Still the chance of disintegration from within is 
much greater than that of successful attack from without. Of 
Churches it is always true that the only dangerous foes are those 
of their ‘‘ own household.” 


As the Ridsdale Judgment admittedly overrules the words of the 
Ornaments Rubric, and interprets them, by the aid of what it asserts 
to be the evidence of unbroken usage, as meaning almost the oppo- 
site of what they say, the letter from the Rev. Malcolm MacColl 





published in Monday’s Times ought to stir a great many qualms in | 





| 
| 


that the universal usage was what it was not, and if we need not 
absolutely agree that it was what it was not, we must nevertheless 
acquiesce all the same in the inferences which they have drawn 
from false premisses, instead of true. 


Mr. Newton, the great antiquary of the British Museum, de- 
livered yesterday week a very interesting lecture on Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries at Mycenze—at the reputed tomb of Agamem- 
non,—in which Mr. Newton compared the ornamentation of the 
gold and pottery there brought to light with the similar objects 
dug out at Ialysos, in Rhodes, and drew his inference from the 
comparison. Mr. Newton said that after considerable efforts to 
identify the ‘‘find” at Hissarlik (Dr. Schliemann’s Troy) with 
early Hellenic art, he had given up the attempt as hopeless, and 
had come to the conclusion that the Hissarlik antiquities were 
at all events pre-Hellenic. But there was a very close resem- 
blance between the ornamentation of the Mycenz antiquities 
and that of the Ialysos antiquities. For instance, at Ialysos 
there were found cups with a pattern of dolphins run- 
ning round them, and below that a row of birds,—the 
very same patterns occurring also in Mycenz cups. Again, 
both the fabric and design of the Ialysos pottery closely resemble 
those of Mycenz. And the terra-cotta figures, supposed to re--. 
present Hera, found at Ialysos, closely resemble the same found 
at Mycene. At Ialysos was found an Egyptian porcelain scarab, 
with the cartouche of Amenoph III., which, as is said by 
Egyptologists, cannot be later than 1130 B.C., a date sufficiently 
near to the date usually assumed for the downfall of the Atride, 
and assigning at all events the best approximate date that can be 
suggested for the Mycene antiquities. 





A discussion followed, in which Lord Carnarvon, who presided, 
called attention to the curious likeness between a great many of 
the gold ornaments received from Ashantee and the ornamenta- 
tion of the objects in the Mycenz tombs, and also pointed out that 
the relation between the tombs of the Kings and the Treasury in 
Mycene was very much the same as the relation between the tombs 
of the Kings and the Treasury at Coomassie. He suggested that if 
the early ornamentation and architecture of the Greeks had been 
rightly ascribed to Phoenician influence, the same influence might 
have spread into Africa, and given rise to the art traditions 
which still linger among African tribes, and still affect both their 
architecture and their ornaments. That certainly was a very in- 
genious suggestion, and if as true as it is ingenious, would suggest 
grave reflections also on that mighty and almost infinite strength 
of conservatism in rude and uncultivated peoples which could thus 
bridge three thousand years with one unbroken habit of dealing 
with the ornamental trifles of life,—a habit first impressed by an 
original people at the commencement of that vast period. Lord 
Carnarvon, however, did not, as a Conservative, think it neces- 
sary to draw this moral,—though it would certainly have been an 
impressive testimony to the inherent conservatism of the stiff, 
coherent texture of uneducated human nature. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Andrew Murray read a very interesting 
paper before a Conference assembled at the Society of Arts, to 
discuss the best means of getting rid of “insects injurious to 
agriculture,” in which he pointed out that, as a rule, the most 
effectual remedy against injurious insects is rotation of crops, 
which, at fixed intervals, deprives an insect which flourishes on one 
particular kind of food of the food needful for its multiplication, 
and in that way so greatly reduces its numbers as to render them 
comparatively harmless. Most of the wheat-insects are only 
annuals, and if the wheat crop be changed to barley, these insects 
must either lay their eggs in unsuitable places, where they would 
perish, or bave recourse to the pasture-fields for suitable grasses. 


the minds of the Lord Chancellor and Lord Selborne, and the | ‘rpig illustrates very clearly what we remarked a fortnight ago, 
other Judges responsible for that final but curious declaration of | that the foe we have to fear, among insects, is one who can adapt 
the ecclesiastical law. Mr. MacColl quotes an account of a| himself to a great variety of different diets,—who is just as able, 
Bishop of Chester—Bishop Walton—who was just fresh from the | ¢oy instance, to flourish on barley, or rye, or clover, or turnip- 


revision of the Rubrics in 1661, and whose reception in his 
cathedral is thus described :—‘ As soon as he had put on his 
episcopal robes, he hasted the performance of his devotions in 
the choir. When he entered the body of the church, the Dean 
(Dr. Henry Bridgman, brother to the Lord Chief Justice Bridg- 
man) and all the members of the Cathedral, habited in their albs, 
received a blessing from his Lordship, sung the Te Deum, and so 
compassing the choir in the manner of a procession, conveyed 
him to his chair.” (Kennet’s “ Register,” p. 537.) This is final, 
as an answer to the statement that the Judges were compelled 
by the universal usage to interpret the words of the rubric as 
meant to exclude what, literally taken, they confessedly include. 
But of course there is no help for it. The Judges have said 





tops, or potatos, as on wheat. If we once get an insect of these 
catholic vegetable tastes, to which nothing comes amiss, rotation of 
crops will be of no service,—perhaps, indeed, will rather stimulate 
the insect population by variety of diet,—and then we shall indeed 
have a “struggle for existence” worthy of the name, with a foe 
too small and insignificant to engage, and too numerous to beat. 
We do not see why those who believe in ‘natural selection’ as the 
only providence, do not regard it as a very likely event that men 
will succumb before the devastations of some vegetarian insect of 
unfastidious tastes. For of course all our animal food depends 
ultimately on the adequate supply of vegetable food. 


Consols were on Friday 94}-94§ ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— +> 
AN OCCUPATION OF EGYPT. 

HE pro-Turkish party is gradually becoming calmer. At 
first, guided by mere emotions,—an emotion of rage at the 
idea that Englishmen should be actuated by any motives not 
avowedly selfish, and an emotion of fear lest Russia, a “ honey- 
combed colossus,” “ without money or men,” should destroy the 
British Empire,—they have for some time been casting about 
for reasons on which to justify their rather hysterical explo- 
sions, and are now even considering whether there are no 
alternatives to an unjust, unprovoked, and probably most ex- 
hausting war. They think they have discovered one in the 
occupation of Egypt, and on every side we see signs of a dis- 
position to argue that if the nation is resolved not to wage 
war for Constantinople, its only course is to possess itself 
finally of the most used and best known route to India,—the 
one through the Delta of the Nile. Lord Derby sanctions this 
idea implicitly, for in his letter to Mr. Layard about the Suez 
Canal he practically denies the right of Turkey to close her own 
waters to foreign ships during a great war, and in his letter to 
Lord Lyons he threatens any Power with war which interferes 
with Egypt; the Pall Mall Gazette closes a leader full of 
suspicion and dislike of Russia with a distinct demand for 
the occupation of the country; and the moderate friends of 
Turkey, those who defend her only as a necessary evil, and who 
are very fairly represented by Mr. Edward Dicey, begin to be 
earnest in preaching to the people the same lesson. Nothing 
can be abler or more frank than Mr. Dicey’s statement of his 
case in the Nineteenth Century, and his case is that, let this 
war end how it may, the resulting disturbance of the existing 
distribution of power in Western Asia will be so great that 
England, for her own security, must assume the suzerainty over 

Egypt now possessed by the Sultan. 

We have not the slightest objection to offer to the general 
view thus expressed, and are only too pleased to find that there 
is a great line of policy upon which, as we believe is the case, 
the whole nation can be agreed ; but we must put in two pro- 
visoes. That the occupation of Egypt by Great Britain would 
be a grand and certain benefit to the world we have pleaded 
for fifteen years, long before there was the slightest chance of 
the dream being realised, and for reasons wholly unconnected 
with Russian designs or the destiny of Constantinople. No 
other Power can govern the unfortunate people of the 
Delta, with their marvellous industry, their unhappy 
submissiveness and their capacity for training, as they 
deserve to be governed, for no other has the experi- 
ence acquired in a century of success by the owners of 
that far greater Egypt,—the Delta of the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra. No other Power can be trusted with the 
sway over the Negro races stretching southward to the Lakes, 
whose natural protector and lord is the ruler of Egypt, for no 
other knows how to induce black races to work without labour- 
laws which are but thin veils to conceal the conditions of 
slavery or serfage. And no other will expend itself heartily 
and readily on the great work of maintaining the Roman Peace 
in North-Eastern Africa, into which the Nile is the only 
projecting waterway, and so giving the negro world for the 
first time in its history a fair chance, with no motive except 
the creation of civilisation by the maintenance of rigid but not 
cruel order. England ought to take up the burden of Egypt, 
heavily laden though her shoulders be, even if Russia were 
paralysed by Communistic outbursts, or if the rest of Turkey 
were governed upon an endurable or a civilised plan of ad- 
ministration. That our interest points in the same direction 
as our duty is a fortunate though a minor accident, but that 
it does so point is an unquestionable fact. That Egypt is 
the only route to India is, of course, a false assertion. 
That it is the best route to India we should, with our 
knowledge of the easiest alternative, a railway from the 
estuary of the Orontes to Bushire, hesitate to affirm; but 
that it is the most convenient route for an Island Power forced 
by its situation to exaggerate its fleets, and enabled by its 
position on the seas to keep open a long water-way, we have 
no doubt whatever. M. de Lesseps has cloven the barrier which 
separated European and Asiatic waters, and the route for a 
great maritime Power, seated at once upon the Atlantic and 
the Bay of Bengal, and dependent in both oceans for existence 
upon the freedom of the seas—for deprived of that we could 
neither hold India nor feed England—is through the great 
Canal, which is never safe till we rule the country through 


which it was cut in our despite. Egypt is worth to us, if war 
must be, a war even with the great Power which, after cen- 
turies of scarcely interrupted warfare, new events and new 
ideas are making our natural ally. 

But admitting and urging heartily the policy to which it 
would seem the friends of Turkey are at last willing to look 
as their alternative, we protest, in the name of common 
honesty, against the assumption that the occupation of 
Egypt is an act of anything but hostility to Turkey, 
and, in the name of humanity, against such an 
occupation unaccompanied by the burden and_respon- 
sibility of government. The occupation of Egypt is an act 
of war against Turkey, one of the two acts,—the other 
being the division of Europe from Asia by means of the fleet,— 
which, had we done our duty when the Conference broke up, 
we should have at once accomplished. It will deprive the 
Sultans of a province which they own though they do not 
govern, from which they obtain a tribute which Great Britain 
can pay to no State on earth, and in which, if the family of 
Mehemet Pasha ended, they would have the strongest rever- 
sionary interest. To take it is not to pardon, far less to assist 
Turkey, but to announce that we have abandoned for ever the 
idea of protecting her, that we acquiesce in her erasure from 
the list of endurable Powers, Powers to be treated with and not 
coerced, and that we rank her with those States whose exist- 
ence the world only endures while it considers the most ex- 
pedient methods of superseding them. To take it is to affirm 
in the strongest way by the most visible acts that policy of 
gradually suppressing and partitioning Turkey, which, when 
advocated by Mr. Gladstone, and acted on by Russia, has 
been condemned by the Mahommedan Press with a 
fury almost unexampled in our literature, has been 
described as folly, has been denounced as wickedness, 
and has been satirised as sentimentalism. It is the triumph 
of the policy which has been gibbeted, the denunciation to 
death of the policy which has been enthroned. It is the 
death-warrant of Turkey, which cannot exist of itself, and 
which it will no longer be the interest of any Power to de- 
fend, even by negotiation. It is, in short, the complete sur- 
render of all those ideas which for the last twelve months 
have been paraded as the only ideas which men, illuminated 
by the light of cultivated reason and unmoved by aught 
except the interests of England, could possibly entertain. 

With equal strength do we protest against the policy of 
establishing an Egyptian Protectorate,—of occupying a country, 
yet suffering a Turk to govern it; of taking away the inde- 
pendence of a State, yet giving its population no compensation 
in relief from their social misery; of protecting our own 
interests, but taking upon ourselves no part of the burden of 
the world. Our moral right to Egypt is our capacity to make 
Egypt a reservoir of civilisation for East Africa, and our readiness 
to do it; and to occupy it, yet leave it the cesspool of iniquity it 
is now, would be to perform an act of selfish criminality such 
as has not disgraced the nation since Hastings extirpated the 
Rohillas without a reason, for a sum down in ready cash, If 
the British Government allows the Khedive to continue to rule, 
it must support him, must help him to tax, must protect him 
against insurrection, must tolerate his methods of government, 
must, it is even suggested, “ guarantee his debt,”—that is, 
help him to skin Arab Fellaheen, in order that English and 
French bondholders may have some seven per cent. for money 
they lent at their own risk; must, in fact, employ the irresistible 
strength of civilisation in order to maintain a Turk in pos- 
session of the greatest remaining slave estate. Such a policy 
is absolutely impossible. It might last for a year, and would, 
of course, while it lasted, be hymned to the skies by the bond- 
holders whose wealth would be doubled, and by the agents of 
the firms which still hold the Egyptian unfunded debt; but 
some fine morning, a few months after the Protec- 
torate had been established, the Times or the Daily 
News would contain a page full of proof of what 
Turkish rule in Egypt means, proof such as the Armenian 
Pasha gave Mr. Senior, or one other Pasha now in London 
could give the world, a cry would rise all over England 
that this must end or Egypt must be abandoned, and the 
Protectorate would end at once, without preparation, and 
under circumstances which would make decent govern- 
ment momentarily impossible, the protecting Power being 
accused by all Egyptians of a breach of faith. The 
Indian Government is tolerant enough, and has learned by a 
century of experience both to bear with and to conceal many 
evils in native States, which Europe, if it knew them, would 





pronounce intolerable ; but even the Indian Government could 
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not put up with Baroda, and compared with an Egyptian | 
Fellah, a Guzeratee peasant is a free and prosperous human | 
being. The Protectorate would end in mere confusion, but , 
even if it did not it would be utterly unrighteous. The justi- | 
fication for English rule in the East is that we rule, not that 

we avoid ruling. There are great evils inherent in that rule— | 
the suppression of the native civilisation, the extinction of | 
native careers, the perversion of native energy into the single | 
effort tomake money,—and those evils can only be overbalanced | 
by direct administration, which, though it scarcely benefits the | 
higher classes, does benefit the millions whom those classes 

have for so many generations steadily kept down. Mr. Dicey | 
says the Pasha would willingly accept the position of an Indian | 
protected Prince. We very much doubt it, after he had had | 
one year’s experience of an Indian Resident; but granting it, | 
what has that to do with the matter, except so far as it makes 

the occupation a little more easy? We cannot go to Egypt to 
solve a difficulty for Mehemet Ali’s grandson. If we go, we must 


go in the interest of the world and of Great Britain, and of | 


the Egyptian people, and with those interests the interests of a | 
over some of the most serious obstacles to University Reform. 


Turkish Pasha are radically and permanently incompatible. The 
Khedive is entitled personally to any amount of consideration, 
to the position of an Ambassador exempt from the law, to 
large allowances, broad estates, and any conceivable amount of 
honorific treatment ; but if we have a right to enter his country 
at all, we have a right to terminate his political power, which, 
when all is said, rests on a worse foundation than the Sultan’s, 
and which latter the mere act of occupation abrogates. 





UNIVERSITY CONSERVATISM AND POLITICAL 
LIBERALISM. 

HE debate and division of Monday night on Clerical 
Fellowships and Headships, taken in connection with the 
debate and division in the House of Lords three weeks ago on 
the admission of Dissenters to perform burials in Church- 
yards, conclusively proves that the reign of a Conservative 
Government cannot and does not stem the tide of opinion in 
favour of a comprehensive and unsectarian policy in the State. 
While the House of Lords is equally divided on the subject of 
opening the Churchyards to all denominations of Christians 
without distinction, the House of Commons is almost equally 
divided on the subject of retaining or abolishing those re- 
strictions at our Universities which secure the greatest number 
of valuable prizes to clergymen of the Established Church. 
Nay, it is even hardly right to use the word “ almost.” Had 
the issue really been whether the clerical fellowships should 
be retained as before, or whether their number should 
be at least sensibly diminished, there can be little doubt 
that a considerable majority would have been gained 
for the latter alternative. As it was, the majority of the 
House—a majority only exceeding the minority by nine votes, 
—did not vote for the retention of clerical fellowships, 
but only against interfering with the discretion of the Com- 
missioners as to their mode of dealing with them. The 
Secretary for War, who had charge of the Bill, expressly 
argued that the Commissioners would have as full power to 
change the conditions on which the fellowships are to be held, 
if they deemed fit, as they would to make any other change 
in the government of the Colleges. Nay, more, Mr. Hardy 
intimated very distinctly that to one at least of the forms 
of clerical restriction he himself saw very strong objection,— 
we mean the restriction which confers a fellowship only on 
condition of a preliminary pledge that the candidate will take 
holy orders within a given time thereafter. ‘ When it was 
argued,” said Mr. Hardy, “that a preliminary pledge was 
immoral, his answer was that that was just one of the things 
which the Commissioners would have power to alter.” Of 
course, if Parliament regards the demand of a particular pledge 
as immoral, it ought not to trust to the discretion of Commis- 
sioners whether or not it should be abolished, but should give 
express orders to abolish it. Nevertheless, it is clear enough 
that the Commissioners have had a very strong hint, 
not only from the House of Commons, but from the Govern- 
ment, that the number of clerical fellowships should be very 
seriously reduced, and that the preliminary promise to enter 
holy orders extracted in certain cases ought to be entirely 
abolished. A majority of nine against the Parliamentary 
abolition of clerical fellowships, in a division containing 
nearly three hundred—or to speak exactly, 285—Mem- 
bers, a majority, moreover, obtained, as that majority 
was, by pleading that the Commissioners had full power, 


fellowships should be held, in the sense required by the 
minority, is something very like an injunction to the Com- 
missioners to consider the question very gravely, and deal 
with it in a very Liberal sense. The Conseivative Adminis- 
tration finds it virtually as impossible to support the old 
exclusive system as the Liberals themselves. They are com- 
pelled to do tacitly and in a manner calculated to break the 
fall, what the Liberals would have done expressly and without 
any attempt to break the fall. But though the manner is 
different, and the measures taken much less thorough and 
immediate in their effects, the tendency of the Conservative 
measures is much the same as that of the Liberal measures. 
Whether under Conservatives or Liberals, restrictions disappear, 
and merit of some kind or other takes the place of privilege. 
But while political Conservatism dwindles alike under 
Liberal and Conservative Administrations, and perhaps quite 
as much under the latter as the former, we are not sure that 
University Conservatism dwindles at all, and we are sure that 
the strongest Radicals sometimes appear to be the most ob- 
structive of the University Conservatives, and to throw their egis 


It is certainly quite true that any grudging tendencies against 
a better system of University instruction which may be in- 
herent in the Government, are fostered carefully by the Radical 
party, and that Mr. Lowe’s vehemence against any attempt to 
utilise Fellowships as a real educational agency has been most 
powerfully seconded by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Fawcett, and 
Mr. Courtney. Mr. Gathorne Hardy said on Monday night that 
he was almost persuaded that the Government was a revolu- 
tionary Government, when he listened to the warnings against 
change uttered by such leaders of the Radical party as we 
have just named. And we feel confident that if the 
action of the University Commissioners be feeble and 
ineffective in the reorganisation, so far as it is attempted, 
of the academic staff of the Universities, the reason will 
be greatly this,—that the inertia of the Colleges will have 
been countenanced, and even warmly supported by the very 
men from whom we might have looked for the most vigorous 
criticism on that inertia. * Idle fellowships ’ have found advocates 
where we might have expected them to find censors ; and worse 
still, the interests of knowledge and education have counted 
very light,where we should have confidently looked to find them 
outweighing all other considerations. For instance, in the 
debate on Mr. Fawcett’s motion to prohibit the University 
Commissioners from reducing in any way the existing number of 
fellowships in any College or Hall, Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Courtney outvied Mr. Beresford Hope in contending that 
prizes for the reward of intellectual eminence and ability are 
among the best modes of using University foundations,—and by 
implication at least, that nothing can be more mischievous 
than to improve the machinery for teaching at the expense of 
the machinery for dispensing extraneous rewards to industry 
and talent. Now, we can quite understand how it happens 
that this University Conservatism is sometimes joined with 
very strong Liberalism on political subjects. The idea is, no 
doubt, that these great prizes help able men, even when 
they are poor, to make their way into the professions in 
which it takes time to succeed, and thus tend to diffuse the 
culture of the University through the practical life of England. 
Nor do we doubt the very high social utility of this process, 
Unquestionably it paves the way of able and cultivated men 
to a life of practical eminence and success, where otherwise 
they would be all but compelled to remain mere tutors, or else 
to accept practical positions bringing in moderate remunera- 
tion, instead of fitting themselves for those more elaborate 
callings in which the rewards come later, though they are much 
greater when they do come, than in the early-paid professions. 
On the other hand, our political Radicals are comparatively 
indifferent to the organisation of the University teaching. 
They are apt to admire that self-dependent type of mind which 
somehow or other picks up its own knowledge and notions, 
more than the careful scholarship which has been well 
drilled in all the learning of our ancestors and our neighbours; 
and they are very jealous of wasting on what they regard as 
over-paid sinecures in the way of teaching, endowments which 
they regard as contributing much more effectually to the 
Liberalism of the day, when employed in smoothing the path 
of original men into the highest walks and dignities of 
practical life. 

Such is probably the view of the political Radicals who are 
so very Conservative in relation to the policy of having the 
surplus wealth of the Universities distributed among the 





if they thought fit, to reform the conditions on which 


successful scholars of each generation of students, to be by 
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them used for the purpose of helping them to climb to the 
higher professional positions. What, however, this party seem 
to us to fail to see is that, in the first place, you can hardly 
justify applying so much wealth, originally devoted to educa- 
tional trusts, to purposes which, however useful, are certainly 
in very slight degree educational at all ; and next, that in conse- 
quence of doing so little as is now done to foster the direct pursuit 
of knowledge and truth, you are already ceasing to get the same 
high type of mind among the men who receive these grand prizes 
which you did get while the Universities were much more of 
theological seminaries than they are now, but while the real life 
of the place was concentrated on great issues, in which truth and 
falsehood of the most momentous kind were believed to be at stake. 
In relation to the first point,—the educational use of the en- 
dowments of the Universities,—it seems to us a great mistake 
to assume that the prize-fellowships really promote in any 
great degree the end of education. What they do promote is 
the distribution of educated men, when you have got them, 
among those professions which they could not otherwise 
afford to enter, but they do not promote the education itself. 
Very few men go to college on the strength of so remote 
a hope as the attainment of a Fellowship. The Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions held by Undergraduates are, we 
freely admit, of the greatest possible educational use. But the 
Fellowships are too contingent and too distant to tempt any 
but the most self-confident of men,—who are rarely the ablest, 
—to University life. And though it may be admitted that 
the prizes which help poor but able men to get into the 
higher professions are very useful socially, we cannot see 
that they are the sort of prizes which educational endowments, 
as such, are bound to provide. If the Bar, or Medicine, or the 
Church, like to provide such Fellowships for men who have 
taken brilliant academical honours, and who wish to devote 
themselves to these professions,—well and good. That would 
really be benefiting society out of funds which it is obviously an 
advantage to these professions, as well as to society, to distribute 
in this fashion. But why the Universities should reward a man 
for leaving his University, and trying to succeed in practical 
life, we cannot very well understand. 

But our second point is more important. Unless the teach- 
ing system of the Universities is better ordered than it is now, 
unless higher careers are made for the successful teachers, 
and the conduct of the methods of teaching and testing, is put 
into better and more experienced hands, the Universities are 
really in great danger of ceasing to produce the high stamp of 
ability and character which, with all their shortcomings, in 
the old theological days they certainly did produce. Whatever 
may be thought of the scholastic controversies of the period 
between 1825 and 1845, they unquestionably elicited men 
of very high mark and character, which the high-prized exami- 
nation system of modern days fails to elicit. One great reason 
for this is that after de-theologising the Universities, no other 
intellectual interests of any real or earnest kind have been 
- substituted for the one great interest taken away. Nor is it 
possible that such real intellectualinterests should be substituted, 
without finding much better careers for the best teachers in 
the Universities than can be found now that the ecclesiastical 
character of the Universities is rapidly disappearing. What 
is wanted both at Oxford and Cambridge, but especially at 
Oxford, is to give greater influence over the studies of the place 
to the most genuine students, the most sincere lovers of truth 
whom the place turns out. All our best judges,—the Rector 
of Lincoln College, for instance, and the Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford,—attest that this influence is not given there 
now, that no careers of academic influence and distinction are 
provided in the Universities for such students and teachers. It 
is this great defect which chiefly needs remedying at the hands 
of the Commissioners. And if this defect can only be reme- 
died, as we believe, at the cost of some of those rich prizes 
which have enabled clever men to climb into the more distin- 
guished professions, then unquestionably some of those prizes 
should be diverted to this genuinely educational object. At 
present, some of the most important endowments of the Uni- 
versities are exclusively devoted to objects which do not pro- 
mote either high education or true knowledge at all; though 
they do promote social objects of no mean value. 





THE ARREST OF M. DUVERDIER. 
HE arrest of M. Duverdier, the Elective President of the 
Municipality of Paris, is a most ill-judged act. He is 
accused of making a speech at a semi-public meeting which 
was either an invitation to assassinate the President of 





the Republic, or a threat that he should one day be shot by a 
military Commission, and it is primd facie most improbable 
that he did anything of the kind. The words as reported may 
mean anything, from M. de Fourtou’s conception of them, toa 
mere statement that the Marshal would at last be legally driven 
into a corner. M. Duverdier himself denies absolutely the sugges 
tion attributed to him, and though a politician of strong convice 
tions, he is a quiet, gentlemanly man, possessed of considerable 
means and great social tact, and hitherto trusted both by the 
Liberal Government and the colleagues by whom he was 
elected. Even, however, if he did in a moment of irritation 
utter some hot-headed sentences, the violence of the proceedings 
taken against him, his sudden arrest, the close confinement in 
which he is kept, and the gravity of the original charge pre- 
ferred—it may be modified before the trial—all increase the 
public suspicion that a very popular man is to be crushed, in 
order that all other elected officials may be too much alarmed 
for their safety to resist the Government. As James II, 
selected Bishops for prosecution, so M. de Broglie’s Government 
select the most important of all elected functionaries in France. 

That is a method of creating terror which, even in France, 
where, unhappily, terrorising too often succeeds, excites an 
excessive irritation, without exciting equal apprehension. 
Frenchmen know that a political sentence carries no stigma, 
they face imprisonment readily, and they are sanguine that 
the day of reckoning will arrive before the term has expired. 
The Liberals feel, therefore, though probably in a less degree, 
as Englishmen felt when James II. tried on them a policy of 
coercion almost identical in kind. The English King, like the 
French Premier, avoided direct breaches of legality, except in- 
deed in the bestowal of his patronage. He did not butcher his 
opponents or torture them—in England at least—or send 
them to prison without some form of legal sentence. He only 
prosecuted everybody he disliked as bitterly as he could, 
stirred up his law officers as M. de Broglie has done, bullied 
Judges, intimidated juries, declared petitions libels, as M. de 
Fourtou does in his very last Circular, and treated opposition 
even in words as if it were treason against the State. He was 
as honest as the Marshal. He probably never believed that he 
was exceeding his constitutional prerogative, and certainly 
never thought that he had overstepped its ancient boundaries, 
never suspected himself of tyrannical motives, and never under- 
stood why his subjects hated him so profoundly ; yet he roused 
a tempest of indignation, which at last induced the people to 
break with the tradition of centuries, and by altering the 
succession, to enfeeble Government for sixty years. His 
adherence to legality excited suspicion rather than confidence. 
He gave the people, in fact, the fatal impression that he was 
not a man to whom it was safe to entrust legal powers, 
for he would use them as oppressively as if they 
were illegal. That is precisely the impression which his 
present advisers are producing about the Marshal, in quarters 
where the appreciation felt for him was as solid a help as the 
loyal reverence of the country gentlemen was to James IL. 
Disappointment, in fact, has embittered the sense of injurious 
oppression. The fact that behind James was a Catholic group 
makes little difference in the analogy, for the English suspicion 
and dislike of Catholics were hardly more effective as political 
forces than the French Liberal’s suspicion and dislike of what he 
calls Clericalism or Jesuitry, and the French attribute as much to 
M. Buffet’s advice as the English ever attributed to Father 
Petre’s. Of course, the diffusion of discontent is much slower in 
modern France than in England in 1688, for the masses to 
be affected are much larger, and at least as difficult to reach ; 
the interests involved in external order are much more com- 
plicated, and the force at the disposal of the Executive 
inspires much greater awe. Nevertheless, we misunderstand 
the situation if the discontent is not widely spread, and goes all 
the deeper because the new Government of Marshal MacMahon, 
like the Government of James II., is, very petty in spirit,— 
inclined to punish words as if they were acts, apt to declare 
war on individuals—for instance, an officious newspaper 
says M. Thiers is an enemy whom Ambassadors ought 
not to visit—and full of belief in the punitive efficacy of 
continual worry. Men grow ulcerated under such persecution, 
and inclined to exaggerate everything, until, if M. Duverdier 
is acquitted, the Government will be held to have received a 
deadly blow, and if he is convicted, no one will credit that 
the law has been fairly put in force. More mischief is done 
to public loyalty by such a trial than by a failure in diplomacy, 
or a proposal for a new tax. 

The confidence of French Conservatives, and especially of 
French Conservatives, like the Duc de Broglie, of the highly 
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educated type, in petty measures of repression, individual 


arrests, prosecutions of newspapers, orders to expel publications | 
enough felt to produce even a great Parliamentary debate, 


from barracks, and the like, has never been quite satisfactorily 
explained. They know that they themselves would neither 
be reconciled nor silenced by such measures, that they have 
kept their hatred of the Terrorists for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, that they have plotted, and written, and stirred up dis- 
content, in spite of all the Procureurs-Généraux, and the spies, 


of the case, but as regards the disabilities which Mr. Jacob 
Bright sought to remove on Wednesday, and which are not 


the whole discussion being a mere Wednesday affair, 
ending in a wrangle, it is not a true presentation. Women, 


‘no doubt, are prevented from voting at Parliamentary elec- 


and the Judges anxious for promotion, and yet they always | 
imagine that the weapons which are so blunt against them- | 


selves will be sharp against the remainder of mankind. 
James II. should make such a mistake is intelligible, for he 
had no experience to guide him— indeed, thought that his 
father’s lenity had cost him his head—but these Legitimists 
and Orleanists and Bonapartists have all experience, 
haye all seen their systems overthrown in spite of 
repression much more steadily and stringently applied, 
and still they believe in it, and resort to it whenever they 
have achance as if it were a spell. They will acknowledge 
most frankly that a hot-headed magistrate cannot hurt a 
Government, yet they feel obliged to punish him for his 
temper ; they are always asserting that the Press is too power- 
ful with the people, yet they keep it in a fever of irritation by 
petty provocations; they see and say that substantial power 
rests with a huge and, for the most part, inert mass; yet they 
think everything gained by measures of which that mass 
scarcely hears, and which it certainly regards when it does 
hear with no liking. It is difficult not to suspect that 
their judgments are affected and disturbed by the kind of scorn 
which Carlyle calls “ high-sniffingness,” the scorn which 
arises from a disbelief in one’s opponent’s sincerity. They 
think that men with such preposterous opinions must either 
hold them lightly or hold them for private ends, and that if 
the profession of such ideas is made very uncomfortable they 
will give them up. That sort of thought was very common 
in England once as regards society, convinced Conservatives 
really holding that social ostracism inflicted on their opponents 
helped their own cause, and made Liberals less energetic and 
disagreeable. There are Churchmen in some districts now who 
hold that opinion about Dissenters, and it has never entirely died 
out of the minds of some Englishmen and many Orangemen 
in regard to Ireland. They think it, on the whole, expedient to 
worry their opponents, to make them feel as nearly like criminals 
as they can, to fine them occasionally, and imprison them now 
and then, and generally make it much pleasanter for them to 
give up having opinions of their own. It is scorn which is 
the root of that mistake, one which has till quite lately im- 
peded all progress in Ireland, and in France reappears as a 
motive-power whenever a certain set of men get into power. 
They are not doctrinaires, most of them being, on the contrary, 
very often very shifty and facile persons, but they have, from 
their contempt for their opponents, all the faults of doctrinaires. 
The antecedent improbability that a wealthy scholar will 
advise assassination does not strike them. He does hold that 
the Red doctrines are sound, and that Government should be 
tolerant to laxity, and a man who could be so wicked and 
weak as that, could be wicked and weak about assas- 
sination. Protestants constantly reason like that about 
Catholics, and often hold that if they were treated as 
Liberals are by the Duke de Broglie, they would be much 
safer subjects to have. If they are wicked and childish 
enough to believe in absolution, they may be wicked and 
childish enough to kill the King. It is but yesterday since 
people in England, quite as competent as Marshal MacMahon’s 
Ministers, held opinions of that kind, and would in the same 
position—that is, if exempt from fear of resistance, and armed 
with repressive laws, and emancipated from the control of 
juries—have acted on them, and have thought all the while 
that they were acting very sensibly indeed. We very much 
doubt if the Duc de Broglie or M. de Fourtou see in the sen- 
sation caused by the arrest of M. Duverdier anything but the 
natural perversity of Liberal human nature misled by a 
free Press, and seditious speeches at hole-and-corner public 
meetings. 





WOMEN’S DISABILITIES. 


T is never pleasant to be found arguing against the removal 
of disabilities, The word itself prejudges in some degree 

the question it professes to raise, because it implies that 
the class which is to be relieved is prevented by an unjust law 
from exercising a power which it undoubtedly possesses. As 
regards most so-called disabilities, this is a true presentation 
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tions, and so far they are prevented from exercising a 
power which, but for the law, they might exercise. 
But the difference between them and other persons under 
similar disabilities is that they possess the form of the power 
without its substance. A man’s vote is the index of a force 
lying behind the vote; a woman’s vote would have no corre- 
sponding force behind it. Women can only obtain the fran- 
chise by persuading men to give it them. They may convince 
men that it is right that they should have votes, or by their 
continual coming they may weary them into acquiescence ; 
but so long as men choose to refuse their demand, they have 
no means of enforcing it. It cannot be denied that this con- 
stitutes, at all events, an initial difference between the case of 
men who are denied votes and the case of women who are denied 
them. The nearer Parliament comes to a proportionate re- 
presentation of the forces which, if there were no Parliament, 
would still govern the country, the nearer it will approach to 
a perfect machine for its own purpose. The conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of all the successive extensions of the franchise 
has been that it would be dangerous to withhold them any 
longer. The composition of the House of Commons has not 
been improved by the several reforms which have been applied 
to it ; on the contrary, it has, in many respects, grown worse. 
But it has improved in the most essential of all elements of a 
good House of Commons,—in the accuracy, that is, with 
which it represents the forces that exist out of doors. 
In this sense women are not a force, except in so far 
as they influence men. When the middle-class were re- 
fused the vote they demanded, they could threaten a march 
from Birmingham to Westminster. When the artizans were re- 
fused the vote they demanded, they could make a demonstration 
which, though its immediate purpose was nothing more for- 
midable than the demolition of the Hyde Park railings, was 
ominous of possible mischief in the future. No doubt in both 
these instances there were those who preached resistance, and 
would like to have measured their strength with the assailants. 
But wiser heads even in their own party said that a state of 
permanent resistance meant a state of permanent civil war, and 
that an inferior House of Commons which averted such a dis- 
aster was to be preferred to a better House of Commons which 
provoked it. Thus the argument from the consequences of 
refusal which makes so powerfully in favour of extension of the 
franchise to men does not apply to its extension to women, And 
as soon as the electorate has become at all numerous, this is farthe 
strongest argument that can be alleged on the side of extension. 
The individual Members returned under a widely-diffused suffrage 
are certainly not superior to those returned under a restricted 
suffrage, while the interest taken in politics by the electors is 
usually very much less. The value of a vote depends on the 
effect which it is likely to have upon the election, and the 
more voters there are the more worthless each vote becomes. 
But the argument that it is not safe to leave any forces in the 
country unrepresented in Parliament, that wherever there are 
fire and water in combination there must be an escape for the 
steam that will be generated, can never be refuted, and a claim 
for extension of the suffrage which is shut out from using this 
argument is immeasurably weaker than a claim which is able 
to use it. 

This reasoning, however, does more than show that the case 
in favour of giving the women the suffrage is a weak one. It 
also constitutes a very weighty reason why the suffrage should 
not be given them. If it is conceded that the best Parliament 
is that which most accurately represents the forces which 
really govern the country, it is plainly of great importance 
that only these really governing forces should be represented in 
Parliament. If anything else is represented, the ultimate 
balance of forces will be disturbed, and the action of Parlia- 
ment will no longer necessarily represent the action of the 
country. The war which is now going on suggests a very per- 
tinent illustration of this result. It is conceivable—we should 
be disposed to say it is highly probable—that if the women of 
England were polled, they would take what we hold to be a 
sounder view of the duties of this country in the Eastern 
Question than the men. We should have very great confi- 
dence that a Parliament in the election of which women had an 
equal share with men would be in favour of active intervention 
on behalf of the Christian subjects of Turkey. Now, supposing 
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this to be the case, and Mr. Jacob Bright himself will concede 
that it is a possible case—and supposing further that, as 
is probably true at this moment, a majority of men were 
in favour of maintaining a strict neutrality, what would be 
the position of Parliament? A majority of the House of 
Commons might be pressing intervention on the Government, 
and according to all constitutional precedent, the Government 
would have no alternative but either to yield and declare war 
against Turkey, or to resign, in order to make way for a Govern- 
ment which would declare war. All this time, however, the men, 
who are to fill our armies, to man our ships, and to provide 
the larger part of our taxes, would be altogether opposed to 
going to war. is it to be supposed that they would let 
themselves be beggared or shot at the bidding of their 
widowed mothers and aunts, or of their unmarried sisters 
and cousins? We suspect that their answer would be, “ We 
will defend you, when you need defence, but as to going 
out to fight in every cause which it may please you to 
grow excited about, we shall do nothing of the kind.” In 
fact, it would be Jeannette and Jeannot over again, with the 
parts exchanged, and Jeannot saying, “ Let those that make 
the quarrels be the only ones to fight.” What would become 
of Parliamentary Government, if the decision of Parliament 
could thus be set aside, and Parliament have no strength to 
enforce it? The House of Commons would no longer fulfil 
its primary and most essential function. Instead of the votes 
being, with rare and temporary exceptions, a certain index to 


the feeling of the country, they would only afford primd facie | indisputable. 











on which they think differently from men, how will the 
franchise profit them? An ability which you dare not use 
differs only in name from a disability. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 

7 brief mid-season of Edinburgh has ended. This 

statement, being interpreted, means that the annual 
representative Conventions of the Scottish Churches have dis- 
persed ; that the ancient halls of Holyrood Palace, which had 
been, during a fortnight, alive with the pomps and gaieties of 
a mimic Court, are left to their usual forlorn quietude ; that 
Princes Street (“the finest street in Europe,” as all Edin- 
burgh men and most true Scotsmen say) is not so thronged at 
noon with country clergymen, clad in loose-fitting after-dinner 
attire, as it lately was, and has largely lost those astonishing 
specimens of female millinery and rustic bloom which the many 
artless daughters of these clergymen delighted to display; in 
short, that the Rev. Dr. Glendronach—portly, rubicund, jovial, 
and well-to-do—and the Rev. Peter Poundtext—sallow, serious, 
and grimly earnest—have each returned to the sphere of 
usefulness in which his lot is cast, having made the most of 
his opportunities for renewing old College acquaintances, show- 
ing himself in the great world, and taking the part which 
beseemed him, according as his temperament and ideas sug- 
gested, in the important work of ecclesiastical administration. 
That these meetings remain a great power in Scotland is 
They have not the influence they possessed in 


evidence of that feeling, which would require to be verified in | the old anti-Reform days, when, according to the vivid picture 


every case before being acted upon. Without this process of 
verification, there would be no assurance that the result of act- 
ing on them would not be to bring Parliamentary Government 
into contempt. Yet to whom could the conduct of the pro- 
cess be entrusted? In practice, it would fall into the hands 
of the Government, and we should thus be liable at any moment 
to be brought face to face with the unedifying spectacle of a 
Ministry refusing to obey the orders of Parliament, in the full 
confidence that it would be upheld in its refusal by an effective 
majority out of doors,—by a majority, that is, which would in 
the last resort have the strength to make its will respected. 
We take this illustration partly because it is naturally sug- 
gested by the actual circumstances of the time, and partly 
because it is a case in which, in our judgment, the women 











would be in the right and the men in the wrong. But the 
greatness of the constitutional disaster would not be affected 
by the rights or wrongs of the question. It would be in- 
finitely better for the cause of free government that Parliament | 
should have the power to carry out wrong decisions, than that 
it should lack the power to carry out right decisions. 

This is an extreme form of the mischief to be apprehended 
from the removal of what are called women’s disabilities. The 
liquor traffic furnishes another illustration more within the 
range of every-day life. If women had votes, it is conceivable 
—and we should say probable—that they would return a pro- 
hibitionist House of Commons. They arestrongly impressed with 
the miseries which drink brings on the community ; they have 
a good deal of unexpressed contempt for the taste for good 
liquor which makes so many moderate drinkers resent the 
notion of abolishing the traffic; and they would be likely to 
give effect to these combined feelings by passing some stringent 
law of the prohibitionist type. The composition of the 
majority which passed such a law would be very closely 
scrutinised, and it would soon be discovered that it repre- 
sented a majority of the women in the constituencies and a 
minority of the men. What chance would such a law have of 
being obeyed by the classes of the population upon whom it 
would especially and most irksomely operate? Just none at 
all. It would either remain a dead-letter from the first, or be 
timidly carried out, and ignominiously let drop at the first 
symptom of resistance. We can see only two answers to this 
argument, One is that women would influence men by reason 
and persuasion, and in this way bring them round to their views ; 
the other is that they would be too wise to put themselves in 
conflict with men on points on which men felt keenly. That is 
to say, the franchise would be enjoyed by women on conditions 
which would make it either unnecessary or useless. If they 
are to make their power in the State felt when, and only 
when, they have brought men round to their views, they can 
obtain all that they want from Parliament without having 
votes. If their strength lies in the conversions wrought by 
them, they have as many opportunities of working conver- 
sions now as they would have if they had the fanchise. If they 











are not to make their power in the State felt upon any points 


given in Lord Cockburn’s delightful ‘“ Memories” of that 
time, Parliamentary representation was a farce, the Municipal 
Council was worse than a nullity, and the General Assembly 
stood out as a typical instance of how the representative prin- 
ciple—that greatest of modern discoveries in the art of govern- 
ment—might be truly worked, peer and peasant, ermined judge 
and broad-bonneted cottar, as well as the most famous clergy 
and the humblest pastors, sitting side-by-side, with no privilege 
save what character or talents gave. But that they are in- 
fluential is shown by many unmistakable tokens. Of such 
tokens the most significant perhaps may be that the United 
Presbyterians, who assimilate most closely with the English 
Dissenters of Mr. Dale’s stamp, thought it worth while to shift 
their meeting-place this year to Glasgow, and that the Free 
Church is next year to follow the migratory example. It 
should be said that in Glasgow, though there alone in all 
Scotland, the United Presbyterians are undoubtedly the 
strongest of the three denominations; that the cordiality of 
their reception, and the fuss made over the event, were very 
marked ; and that it is extremely probable they will resolve 
upon having alternate meetings annually in the two chief cities. 
The Free Church is either wise enough in her generation, or is 
condemned by her necessities, as one may take it, to comply 
with the request of her supporters in the commercial capital 
to hold a meeting there; but we doubt whether she or the 
Established Church, however great their desire to gratify their 
adherents and to fish for support, will ever consent to an 
arrangement for an alternate meeting. 

As is usually the case, each Convention had its question of 
surpassing interest, absorbing immediate attention, and likely 
to give it whatever importance it may possess in subsequent 
history. The subject of Disestablishment was, of course, 
largely referred to. In the Established Church it was referred 
to by way of unanimous and vehement defence, the defence 
being somewhat too vehement to be either wise or graceful ; 
in the United Presbyterian Church it was referred to by way 
of well-nigh unanimous and equally vehement attack; while 
the Free Church, mainly under the guidance of the Rev. Sir 
Henry Moncrieff, who rejoices in the designation of “an oldWhig,” 
and whose hereditary standing, commanding talent, fullness of 
constitutional knowledge, and devotedness of service give him 
an immense influence, has taken up a middle position, the real 
meaning of which is an advocacy of simple disendowment, as 
distinguished from disestablishment,—a claim that while the 
Established Church shall be deprived of its revenues, and their 
minor accessories, the whole mass of legislation bearing upon 
this matter otherwise shall be left untouched. He objected in 
the most strenuous manner to making the Free Church re- 
sponsible for a demand on behalf of simple. disestablishment, 
and bluntly declared that he had grave doubts how far the 
raising of that question “ was good policy in any point of 
view, either for the Church or for the Liberal party.” Sir 
Robert Anstruther must have read this utterance with a feeling 
of grateful relief, and Mr. Adam with a sense of unreserved 
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approval. It is, undoubtedly, fitted to diminish the risks of 
Sir Robert as regards the retention of his Fifeshire seat, though 
it is fitted also to aggravate the perplexities to his friends, 
by reason of the encouragement it will give to a multi- 
plication of angry remonstrances and of urgent demands 
for electioneering advice. Beyond this, the exciting contro- 
versies raised were three,—connected with a demand to have 
the Westminster Confession of Faith revised, to have the for- 
mula of subscription relaxed, and to have it determined what 
liberty of Biblical interpretation is permissible under that form 
of creed and its acceptance. 

The question of revision was discussed by the United Pres- 
byterians. It was raised in an unhappy manner. Had its 
champion striven how best to flout influential opponents, to 
inflame hostile prejudices, and to ensure his own ill-success, he 
could have adopted no more likely method. The tone of his 
advocacy was arrogant in the extreme. He flung in the 
faces of all who differed from him the charge of crass 
ignorance, of arrant hypocrisy, or of despicable cowardice. No 
set of men like to be thus assailed, least of all do they 
like it when the assailant has lately professed to give his 
solemn assent to the document he condemns, is suspected of a 
very superficial knowledge in relation to the history and bear- 
ings of its statements, and has obtruded his vulgar violence 
upon public regard, at the cost of silencing men prepared to 
take the same side whose standing and character would have 
given weight to their representations. Still the treatment of 
the subject was creditable to the assembled Presbyters. They 
did not wrathfully dismiss it. They did not craftily evade it. 
They did not in the least deny or disguise that, however true 
a dogmatic idea may be in relation to its object, it becomes, 
when received without inquiry and conviction, wholly wrong 
and false to the mind of the recipient. There was even 
something like an acknowledgment of the unwise minuteness 
and stringency of the Confession,—a book which, in strong 
contrast with the indulgent brevities of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, embodies the most elaborate attempt to carry 
definiteness to its utmost limits of elaboration, so as to 
render aught like doctrinal individuality inconsistent with the 
maintenance of a good conscience. In short, the United 
Presbyterian Church, therein more liberal than any other of 
the Scottish Presbyterian family, while emphatically denying, 
as one might have expected, that the assertion of a right to 
revise its creed is tantamount to alleging a previous right to 
disbelieve that creed, stands committed in all sobriety and 
good faith to the task of considering what revision is possible 
and would be wise. It is a notable pledge, the outcome of 
which will be eagerly watched for. Pity it is that the Esta- 
blished Church should have refused a task vastly less 
hazardous and difficult. She was not asked to revise her 
creed, All that was respectfully craved, by a numerous and 
powerful band of staunch adherents, was that she should dis- 
criminate between the necessary obligations in regard to it 
which characterise the position of her clergy and her lay 
office-bearers, and should sanction in the case of those official 
laymen a relaxation of the formula they subscribe. The 
reasonableness of the request cannot be gainsaid. The dis- 
tinction upon which it proceeds is palpable. No doubt, 
an inconsistency may be alleged in proposing to leave 
a wide latitude to the laity, while requiring the clergy, 
who exist mainly for the purpose of teaching laymen, to 
tie themselves down at an immature age to an immutable 
standard of doctrine, which, by the terms of the obligation 
they contract, they are bound to set forth in its entirety before 
those who may warrantably arrive at different conclusions. 
Yet the contrast is obvious betwixt the cases of those who, 
coming with instructed minds to give their subscription, con- 
tinue to hold advantages upon the tenure of it, and those whose 
services are rendered of good-will, while their responsibility is 
very small. That the claim urged on behalf of the latter 
should have been refused, much more, that it should have been 
refused on the strength of the vulgar and selfish reason whieh 
was assigned, that the Church is bound by a specific legal 
settlement, and dare not change in this particular by one jot 
or tittle from the popular and traditional interpretation, is sad 
indeed. We apprehend that no danger to the material interests 
of the Church would ensue from a revision either of creed or 
formula, all the risk springing rather from the postponement 
of it; while, on the moral side, it is plain that the performance 
is becoming a necessity for every one of the Churches that 
would shun falling into a slough of immorality. 

The principle upon which this rejection turned will carry men 
much further than the purpose to which it was applied. This, 





the Moderator of the Established Assembly, Dr. Phin, though 
by no means an acute man, has wit enough to see, and in his 
closing address he blurted out the fact in a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate style. “ Scientific exegesis,” he exclaimed, “ and all 
this that you call advanced theology, are not the business of a 
national Church!” The context shows that he connects the 
alleged disability with the possession of State-given im- 
munities. To most people, it will appear that the 
reverend gentleman has been guilty of a portentous in- 
version of the facts. But his object is plain. He wished to 
have a hit at the Free Church over the Robertson-Smith 
case. His remark and its reception prove that Mr. Smith 
would have fared no ketter than he has done, had he 
belonged to what is commonly deemed the more liberal 
of the two communions. The amount of influential and in- 
telligent sympathy he has received inside his Church has been 
a surprise to many. No doubt he has been exposed to the 
fury of much ignorant and unreasoning clamour. Those who 
were most bitter against him, their abhorrence of his views 
causing them to shrink in every fibre of their delicate sensibi- 
lities, are precisely those whose condemnation he can best dis- 
regard. Even among the men who deem the primd facie case 
against him strong enough to warrant the preliminary steps 
that have been ordered, there are many who refuse to say that 
he has contravened the Confession, and whe are far from hold- 
ing that opinions like his can be suppressed, or ought to be 
so. If prejudiced at all, these men are prejudiced by other 
considerations,—such as that Mr. Smith is very young; that 
the versatility of his talents is as remarkable as their vigour ; 
that he is more of the bibliographer and heluo librorum than 
the genuine critic, that according to the old saw, every scholar 
does not make a good commentator; and that in any case he 
should have taken more time to digest and collocate the re- 
sults of his inquiries. These objections, it is plain, may be 
overcome ere the end be reached, while they are futile to per- 
petuate the reign of a merely metaphysical and ratiocinative 
theology, or to prevent the displacement of uncritical beliefs 
that will not abide the ordeal of searching investigation,—a 
process which must go on, despite all disingenuous reluctance 
or smouldering anxieties, till, while dissipating extravagant 
speculations and arbitrary theories, it places the true faith of 
the Church on a foundation of outward evidence not less 
secure than the inward witness of its adaptation to the deepest 
wants of humanity. 








VANITY. 

[ is certainly remarkable that Mr. Thackeray’s influence should 

still be so powerfully marked on the magazine which he 
established, that now, nearly fourteen years after his death, 
papers appear in it—evidently not written by the only author 
who has any claim to inherit his powers—which he would have 
called Roundabout Papers, and which have no little flavour of his 
genius, being brimful of that kindly cynicism and that scep- 
ticism imbedded in a stratum of tender and pathetic melancholy, 
which always marked his musings upon life. We do not mean 
that the author of such papers as that on ‘‘ Vanity and Genius” 
in the new number of the Cornhill throws as much passion into 
his dissection of the paradoxes of human fate as Mr, Thackeray did. 
But there is the same sort of melancholy smile about his play- 
fulness, when he shows the difficulty of coming to any fixed 
opinion about any of the moral facts by which we are 
surrounded, and the same kind of infinite charity founded 
on a basis of scepticism as the ground-tone of his writings. 
Only the younger writer certainly tends, as a rule, to 
more distinct and rigid conclusions, however humble those 
conclusions may be. He does not leave you, as Mr. Thackeray 
would have left you, in a soft glamour of doubt whether anything 
is what it seems, or seems what it is. Inthe new Cornhill we have 
avery delicately-written paper about ‘‘ Vanity and Genius,” in 
which, after a very characteristic and bewildering exposition of 
the argument in favour of literary vanity, and against condemning 
it, it is at length finally condemned, on the ground that there 
are only two good reasons for writing now-a-days,—to earn 
money, and because you cannot help it,—and that neither the one 
motive nor the other justifies you in thinking too much about your 
own powers, But then one very common reason why men cannot 
help writing is simply this quality which is usually called vanity,— 
i.e., their delicate and just appreciation of themselves. Vanity 
originally means ‘‘ emptiness " of course, and that is the meaning 
which the word still retains when it is used in the sense in which 
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Johnson used it when writing of ‘the vanity of human wishes.” We | of themselves to admit of vanity. ‘There is no trace of vanity in 
suppose its secondary meaning must be due to the impression that | George Eliot. There is very little in either Emily or Charlotte 
to be full of yourself implies emptiness of better wisdom. That, | Bronté. But when it exists, as it constantly does, both in poets 
however, is surely a prejudice on the part of mankind. It may | and artists of a high order, it is quite as often a loveable as an un- 
well be that the kind of delicate interest in self which is called loveable characteristic. As a rule, it is loveable where it is simple, 
vanity, is very far indeed from implying emptiness of better unaffected, and unresentful of criticism,—that is, where the pleasure 
wisdom, and as the Cornhill essayist expressly admits, it may be in appreciation is not replaced by anger when appreciation fails. 
combined with a very deep and genuine humility. There isreally | And the reason for this is very simple. ‘True, unsophisticated 
no sort of discredit in appreciating yourself, if you do it with | _self-appreciation should be of the objective kind, like a similar 
true discrimination, if you appreciate your own weak points as | Appreciation of other people, and not complicated by per- 
wellas yourstrong s, and do your best not to exaggerate your strong. | | sonal exigeance of the sort which no one would display on 
It is true that not very many men have the good-fortune to be, ‘beh half of any other taste or esthetic preference. When 
able to appreciate themselves, and that there is a sort of| this is the kind of self- -appreciation, we regard it as rather 
knowledge of self which seems always to be knowledge of an amiable characteristic than otherwise, and certainly, 
shortcomings, and not a knowledge producing satisfaction.|if it be not excessive, a taking one, for it is quite true 
But surely that is a misfortune, rather than a thing to pride| that a discriminating man does know the points of his own 
oneself upon. It is very far from a subject of congratulation, no | nature better than any one else usually knows anything at all, and 
doubt, to be the victim of self-delusion, to imagine yourself | is therefore excellently qualified to take the public into sympathy 
all sort of things which you are not. But is there any| with him. Hence the pleasure we all take in vanity of this 
harm at all in having a little discriminating pleasure in| charming kind,—in such vanity as Goldsmith’s, Andersen’s, 
your own qualities, so far as they are really what you sup-| Mr. Ruskin’s, and to some extent even Goethe’s. And, as 
pose them to be, any more than there is any harm in a girl; we have said, there is no real contradiction at all be- 
finding some satisfaction in her own beauty, and even more satis-| tween vanity of this simple kind and very deep humility, 
faction, say, than she has in quite a different style of beauty which for such vanity only implies a discriminating admiration for a 
she has not got? No one supposes it to be a discredit toa man to | man’s best qualities, and is perfectly consistent with,—perhaps 
be prouder of the scenery in which he lives, than of the scenery | even sometimes implies,—an equally deep distaste for the same 
in which he does not live,—rather the contrary. Well, but| man’s bad qualities. On the whole, discriminating vanity is quite 
every human being isa part of his own scenery, and one of the most | as much a good as an evil quality. It is wholly good when it is 





important parts. Ie is an object which can never (unfortunately, 
sometimes) be hidden from himself; and if his own nature is nota 
part of the landscape which he genuinely likes, his life must be a 
very unsatisfactory one. On the whole, nothing seems to us more 
unreasonable than the supposition that it is a weakness for 
a man to take a moderate amount of pleasure in his own 
qualities, so far as they are really good qualities. There are 
few other mental phenomena in the world which he must inevit- 
ably have so close an acquaintance with, and what is the moral 





not absorbing and blinding, and not complicated with resentment 
for those who do not sympathise with it. It is mischievous only 
if it makes a man miss-see his own character, or see very little 
of anything else except his own character, or if it leads him 
into vindictive feelings towards those who cannot share his 


| admiration for himself. 





A GREAT SEA-WAVE 


advantage of always being at odds with your actual condition in| 7[VHE great sea-wave which, after the recent carthquake at 
life? Apart from any question of conceit or false estimate, it Peru, swept across the Pacific to the Sandwich Islands, 
seems to us that there is nothing more unfortunate for a man than | affords fresh illustration of the vital energy which still pervades 
to feel any needless amount of displeasure with his own mental | the frame of our Earth. If those theories be sound according to 


It is quite enough if he feels the full | which each planet during its extreme youth is as a sun glowing with 


and moral constitution. 
burden of his voluntary sins, and hates them with a perfect | fiery heat, and in extreme old age is, like our moon, cold (save 


hatred. For the rest, what is the objection to feeling about your| where the sun’s rays pour upon it) even to its very centre, we 
own character what youare very apt to feel about your own house | should regard the various portions of the middle-age of a planet 
and grounds,—that with all defects, it has merits which no one | as indicating more or less of vitality according as the signs of in- 
knows so well as yourself,—that there is really a corner or two| ternal heat and activity were greater or less. Assuredly, thus 
which might be made charming, but for that projecting upper | Viewing our earth, we have no reason to accept the melancholy 
storey which so completely overshadows the whole, or that that | doctrine that she is approaching the stage of planetary decrepi- 


noble study would be delightful in its broad prospects and its | 
spacious bow, did it not unfortunately prove quite impossible | 
to exclude from the view the unsightly basement with its bulg- 
ing verandah and its stuccoed front ? 

All that we suggest is quite consistent with a real humility. 
Nobody supposes that because a girl is conscious of any beauty 
she has, she need be anything but really humble ; and what is true 
of the body, of which the true self is partly independent, though 
the body is its organ, may be equally true of the general basis of the 
character, of which the true self is in a less degree also independent, 
though it has to work within its conditions, and to mould those 
conditions as far as possible. As a matter of fact, we think people 
who do not wholly at least dislike themselves are apt to be much 
pleasanter than those who do; and this applies quite as much to 


so-called literary vanity as to vanity of other descriptions. | 


What is perhaps pleasantest of all is to find a man with an 
amused knowledge of his own best points, and of his own 


pleasure in them, a state of mind perfectly consistent with | 


a very profound moral and spiritual humility,—which only | 
means a very profound consciousness how far in all moral | 
and spiritual things the best life surpasses his own. As} 


the Cornhill reviewer remarks, literary self-appreciation is | 


often an apparent cause of a literary productiveness of which 
we should not otherwise have the benefit. Where is there any 


greater harm in a man’s enjoying his own works than in another's | 
enjoying them,—or even in a man’s enjoying them more thoroughly | 


than any other man could? 
writers have been free from vanity. 
Shakespeare to have been vain, or we should find more traces of 
himself in his writings. We know thoroughly that Sir Walter | 


Scott was not vain, and that Miss Austen was not vain. | 
High dramatic power often seems to take men too much out, 


tude. She still shows signs of intense vitality, not indeed that all 
parts of her surface are moved at this present time by what 
Humboldt called ‘‘ the reaction of her interior.” In this respect, 
doubtless, changes slowly take place, the region of disturbance at 
one time becoming after many centuries a region of rest, and 
vice versa. But regarding the earth as a whole, we find reason 
for believing that she still has abundant life in her. The astro- 
nomer who should perceive, even with the aid of the most power- 
ful telescope, the signs of any change in another planet (Mars, 
for example, our nearest neighbour among the superior planets), 
the progress of the change being actually discernible as he 
watched, would certainly conclude that that planet was moved by 





Doubtless some of the greatest | 
No one could suppose. 


mighty internal forces. Now it is not too much to say, though 
at first it may perhaps seem so, that the mighty sea-wave which, on 
| May 10, rushed in upon the shores of the group of Sandwich Islands, 
' would have been discernible from Venus, supposing an observer 
| there had been watching the earth with a telescope as powerful as 
| the best yet made on this earth. The wave was‘caused, as we know, 
| by a tremendous subterranean disturbance in Peru a few hours 
earlier. Here, at least, was the centre of subterranean action, for a 
'Jand wave also travelled from that region along the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, and was felt at the Sandwich Isles, where the Kilanea 
voleano was set in action almost at the same time that the sea- 
wave camein. But there can be no doubt whatever that, as in 
the case of the great Peruvian earthquake of August, 1868, the 
sea-wave had its origin not in the local subterranean disturbances, 
| but in the great upheaval by which Iquique and other places were 
destroyed. We shall, no doubt, hear before long, as in that case, 
of the arrival of the great wave at the Samoa Isles, at the Japanese 
Archipelago, on the shores of New Zealand, Australia, and so 
forth. Now, the great circular wave which spread on May 10 
last from the Peruvian shore as a centre athwart the entire 
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Pacific was probably not felt by a single ship in the open 
sea, any more than the still vaster wave of the 13th and 
14th of August, 1868, and for the same reason. With a 
height of some fifteen feet (or thirty feet vertical difference 
between crest and hollow,) the wave had yet so gentle a slope that, 
though it rushed at the rate of three or four hundred miles an 
hour across the Pacific, the rise and fall of a ship upon its surface 
would be altogether imperceptible. The great sea-wave, as Mallet 
long since pointed out, consists, in the deep ocean, of ‘‘ a long, low 
swell of enormous volume, having an equal slope before and be- 
hind, and that so gentle that it might pass under a ship without 
being noticed.” And we are told, in fact, by a modern writer, 
that during the rush of the great sea-wave across the Pacific on 
August 13-14, 1868, though where the wave reached island shores it 
seemed as though the land were first sinking bodily into the ocean 
and then rising bodily out of it, ‘there was not one among the 
hundreds of vessels which were sailing upon the Pacific when it 
was traversed by the sea-wave in which any unusual motion was 
perceived.” 

How, then, it may be asked, can we suppose that a wave which 
was not perceived by those actually sailing upon the ocean 
traversed by it, could have been visible with suitable telescopic 
power from a distant planet? The very circumstance which ren- 
dered the rise and fall of ships upon the sea-waves of 1868 and of last 
May imperceptible, assures us that the progress of the wave would 
so have been visible. Besides its enormous range in length, for when 
it struck the Sandwich Isles its crest must have formed the arc of 
a great curve, having for radius the distance of 6,300 miles, separ- 
ating that group from Peru, the wave had great breadth,—other- 
wise, its height being about thirty feet, the rapid advance of the 
wave would have caused a rapid rise and fall, instead of a slow 
motion only discernible along shore-lines. Probably the distance 
from valley to valley, on either side of the mighty crest of the 
wave was not less than 200 miles in the open sea. So far as 
mere dimensions, then, are concerned, the great wave would 
certainly have been visible from a planet placed as Venus 
is, when most favourably situated for observing the 
earth. To show this, it is only necessary to point out that 
Venus is then much nearer to us than Mars ever is, that 
the entire diameter of Mars is but about 4,500 miles, while the 
radius of the great wave, when it reached the Sandwich Isles, was 
fully 6,000 miles, and that its probable breadth of two hundred 
miles very far exceeds the breadth of many of the well-known 
markings upon the planet Mars. 

But it may be asked how the wave would become discernible 
at all, viewed, as it were, from above. How should an observer 
in Venus know that the highest part of the wave was thirty feet 
or so nearer to him than the hollow of the valleys on either side 
of it? ‘The way in which the wave would become visible corre- 
sponds in some degree to the way in which those strange radia- 
tions which extend from several of the lunar craters are visible, 
though they have very little elevation, cast no perceptible shadows, 
and are many of them undiscernible when other lunar features 
are clearly seen, and become discernible only when those other fea- 
tures are scarcely visible at all. Under the sun's rays, the two 
opposite faces of the advancing wave would be differently illu- 
minated. One face, a hundred miles broad, be it remembered, 
would catch the light more fully than the ocean as yet undis- 
turbed, while the other would catch the light less fully. Thus the 
mighty are of the wave would appear as a double arc, one-half of 
its breadth being bright, the other (relatively) dark. We do not 
say that the wave would be a very striking or obvious feature of 
the earth’s disc as seen from Venus, but that it would be dis- 
cernible under the same telescopic power which the Herschels, 
Lassell, Rosse, and others have applied to the celestial objects as 
seen from the earth, we have little doubt. If so, since not only 
would it be perceived as a new feature, but also its motion across 
the Pacific be traceable, and the transience of the phenomenon 
quickly recognised, it would afford observers on that planet the 
clearest evidence of the activity of subterranean forces within our 
earth. Those among the observers living on Venus who were not 
content merely to observe, but exercised also their reasoning faculties 
to determine the meaning of what they saw, would perceive that on 
or about August 13-14, 1868, and again on May 10 last, tremendous 
throes had shaken some portion of the southern half of that long 
double continent lying north and south which they have long 
since recognised on our globe; that the waters of the ocean had 
thus been mightily disturbed ; and that a great wave, or rather a 
succession of several great waves, had swept across the largest of 
the terrestrial oceans. They would be able even, by noting the 

velocity and variations of velocity of the great wave, to determine 





the depth of the Pacific Ocean, and the manner according to 
which the depth varies in the neighbourhood of different island 
groups. It is not altogether impossible, indeed, that what we 
have here described may actually have occurred, though on neither 
of the occasions when the Pacific has of late been swept by a sea- 
wave was Venus very suitably placed for observing our planet. 

Apart from thoughts such as these, there is much in a pheno- 
menon like this great sea-wave well worth considering. When 
we recognise in the subterranean forces of our earth an energy 
competent to disturb the entire surface of the Pacific, we perceive 
how vain are the fears of those who imagine that the earth’s 
Vulcanian energies are very nearly exhausted. There is nothing 
to show that at any time of which geology affords evidence throes 
more mighty than those which have shaken Peru and Chili within 
the last half-century have disturbed any portion of the earth’s frame. 
In former times indeed, when geologists were accustomed to 
regard the processes of an entire era as completed in a single 
throe, men might well believe that the earth had sunk into rela- 
tive quiescence. But now that close study has enabled them to 
separate the effects of one process from those of another, to recog- 
nise—not in full perhaps, but in great degree—the influence of 
time as an important factor in geological development, they are 
able to make a juster comparison between past and pre- 
sent disturbances. The result is, that, although we cannot 
doubt that the earth is parting with the heat which is the source 
of its Vulcanian energies, we find every reason to believe that the 
loss of energy is taking place so slowly that the diminution during 
many generations is altogether imperceptible. As a modern 
writer has remarked, when we see that while mountain ranges 
were being upheaved or valleys depressed to their present position, 
race after race and type after type lived out on the earth the long 
lives which belong to races and to types, we recognise the great 
work which the earth’s subterranean forces are still engaged upon. 
Even now continents are being slowly depressed or upheaved, 
even now mountain ranges are being raised to a different level, 
table-lands are being formed, great valleys are being gradually 
scooped out, old shore-lines shift their place, old soundings vary, 
the sea advances in one place and retires in another; on every 
side, nature’s plastic hand is still at work, modelling and remodel- 
ling the earth, and making it constantly a fit abode for those who 
dwell upon it. 





WAITERS’ VAILS. 

HE Daily News reports that the Swiss Innkeepers—perhaps 
the best administrators in Europe, except the English 
Traffic Managers—intend to make another effort to prevent 
their servants from taking gratuities. They propose, it is said, 
to increase their wages considerably, or even double them, upon 
the understanding that they shall decline fees, as well as abstain 
from asking for them. And though the Daily News smiles a little 
at the idea of an innkeeper parting with money to spare a guest, 
it is by no means improbable that the story is true. The inn- 
keepers can increase their charge for attendance on all who run 
up large bills, and gain the profit on tobacco sold in the house, 
which now, in most hotels, goes to the waiters; and there are, 
we suspect, two strong motives at work unconnected with 
travellers to promote the change. The innkeeper natur- 
ally dislikes gratuities because they disorganise discipline. 
The waiter is looking out for those gifts which he appreciates 
more than his wages when he ought to be carrying out orders, and 
is bestowing on liberal customers time which his master thinks 
should be devoted to the perfection of the general arrangements 
of the house, or at least should be fairly distributed among all 
its guests. ‘The innkeeper, in fact, being essentially adminis- 
trator, wishes his men to be dependent on himself alone— 
to be his servants, instead of his guests—and from his point 
of view he is in the right. Moreover, the movement to- 
wards the abolition of fees may have come, in part, from 
the waiters themselves. They resent the unfairness with 
which the silver shower falls, the popular waiters getting the 
money, and not the harder-worked ones; they find the supply 
too irregular in bad seasons, and they are influenced by a feeling 
—as yet unknown in England—that it is beneath the dignity of a 
citizen to take gifts tossed to him for uncertain reasons, and with 
something of contempt. ‘This feeling, which is almost universal 
in America, and which we have met with occasionally in Ireland, 
of all places in the world, is very general on the Continent, 
though from the great wish among Continental employes to hang 
together, it has not yet come fully to the surface. Railway 
employés take fees there, as in England, but with a very different 
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feeling towards the giver. In 1859 a great meeting of Paris 
waiters, representing we were told at the time 8,000 men, was 


| commed, and apparently suppressed, but it has always revived ; 
while the railways, which for years made the receipt of gratuities an 


held in the Palais Royal, to devise a method of abolishing fees, as | offence, have at last abandoned the effort, beaten by the lavishness 
being contrary to the dignité de 'homme, and a resolution binding | of customers, who would break into open mutiny if the usual price 


the profession to refuse them would have been carried, but that 
the leading speakers pointed out that the moment was 
unpropitious for demanding the necessary ‘‘readjustment” of 
waiters’ salaries. It is very probable, though we do not pretend 
to know it, that the feeling has spread to Switzerland, and that 
the waiters, if properly compensated, will be willing to assist the 
innkeepers in carrying out the change. 

It will be a very disagreeable change for all well-to-do travellers 
except Americans, who are unaccustomed to vails, and indisposed 
to give them, not from meanness, but from a sort of legality of 
mind ; but we should rather respect the waiters if they insisted on 
the reform. There is no particular harm in taking fees that 
a moralist can see, and in some occupations no humiliation ; 
but after all, the search for gifts to which you have no right can 
hardly be prosecuted without debasement, and the waiter, to gain 
them, must either devote to the givers an unfair amount of time, 
or put on a willingness scarcely to be distinguished, when so put 
on for money, from a very low kind of servility. He has very 
little extra service to offer, beyond trifling attentions which are 
mere politenesses, and ought to be given gratis, and his regular 
service is already charged for at a very heavy rate. In many 
hotels three francs a day is the regular charge when a suite of 
rooms is taken,—that is, the customer pays the equivalent of one 
skilled waiter’s entire time, quite enough even when bed-making, 
room-cleaning, and shoe-blacking are taken into the account. If 
he will give up the pursuit of extra francs, and be content with 
his wages, the waiter will be pro tanto rather more of a citizen 
and less of a mere creature, the proportion depending, of course, 
upon the degree to which he thinks seeking for presents—a prac- 
tice we are very severe upon in the East—degrading, or only an 
ordinary method of taking payment for his work. 

At all events, it is upon him that the reform must ultimately 
depend. The practice of giving vails cannot be stopped by inn- 
keepers, who do not see them given ; and it will not be stopped by 
the public, who, if Englishmen, anathematise gratuities in books, 
but give them none the less, under some irresistible and unacknow- 
ledged feeling of compulsion. Nothing is more curious than the 
intense reluctance of English people to do away with a practice 
which many of them denounce and none of them cordially ap- 
prove, which costs them moncy, involves inconvenience, and helps 
to keep up a difference of classes which one-half at least of those 
who give regard with a strong theoretical dislike. The sensible 
man does not deny that an unearned gift is an alms, that an alms 
given to one who can live without it pauperises, and that to 
harden all men against the tendency to pauperism is a moral 
duty of a definite kind; but while assenting fully to the argu- 
ment, he puts his hand to his pocket for the expected shilling. 
The thrifty man will acknowledge fully that his waste 
on petty gifts makes up a large portion of his silver expenditure, 
much larger than the proportion at which we recently fixed it, 
but will give all the same, as readily as the judicious man who 
grumbles, sometimes audibly—and rather unfairly—that all gifts 
are, sooner or latter, gifts of drink. He gives, nevertheless, And 
even the just man, who knows that in giving his shillings ata 
railway station he is directly depriving second and third-class 
passengers of their fair proportion of attendance, neverthe- 
less, though he asserts the proposition, gives them just 
as readily, or at all events just as freely, as if he had 
not asserted it. Here and there an exceptionally firm 
man or an exceptionally conscientious woman will hold out, 
and sacrifice a little time and temper to the welfare of society, 
but, as a rule, everybody who can give, gives, and a great many 
who cannot, till we have seen working-women, whose bundles 
had been carried to the edge of the platform, apologise for not 
having the twopence to spare which they thought it either right 
or polite—we never could make out which—to give in return for 
the attention. As to the well-to-do, they give every day, and 
all day long. If you stay at a friend’s house, you give 
to the servants; if you shoot, you tip the gamckeeper; if 
you are driven, you reward the coachman; if your horse 
is baited, you pay the ostler as well as the inn; if 
an urchin opens a cab-door, he gets a copper; and if a 
cabman restores the book you have forgotten, you pay him 
for his honesty or his consideration. A properly disposed 
English corpse would tip the hearse-driver, if it only could. 
The impulse is positively irresistible. Over and over again 
the practice of giving vails in private houses has been con- 


| of their tickets was increased by one-halfas much. It is true that 
the insertion of a charge for attendance in the bill has altered the 
| amount of fees given to hotel servants. People who say it has 
not, do not remember the old days when the traveller was ex- 
pected to fee every servant he saw—waiter, chambermaid, boots, 
and porter—according to a well-understood tariff, corresponding 
with his expenditure and the length of his stay; but still the 
majority give ‘‘something extra” five minutes after they have 
paid, and grumbled at the regular charge. Why do they do it? 
It is not from lavishness, for the Englishman in many ways is not 
lavish, not nearly so lavish as the American, who is chary of 
his fees, but thinks nothing of paying away any amount 
of small change. Nor, we believe, is it altogether good- 
nature, a wish to give pleasure, immediate pleasure at small ex- 
pense, for men who dislike giving and think vails an oppression 
give as largely as those who are indifferent, and often give, as for 
instance, to pew-openers, when they are distinctly angry with the 
recipients of the gift. Nor do men often give vails to their own 
servants. The practice is, we believe, one of those few social 
etiquettes which, like the raising of the hat on the Continent, 
or the refusal to raise it in Australia, are settled from below, and 
can never be altered until the consent of the lower class has been 
formally or informally obtained. The day that the offer of un- 
earned money is resented by the receiver, the habit of offering it 
will end, and the absurdity of all the present pleas for it will be 
universally acknowledged. People give vails just as they dress 
like their neighbours, because if they do not they will be unplea- 
sently conspicuous to other people who do not sympathise with 
their views, but hold, and very often say, that liberality in trifles 
is the mark of caste. The English masses believe that in those 
who possess, liberality is a virtue and thriftiness a vice; and 
while they so believe, those who possess will give, in spite of any 
amount of lectures from innkeepers or railway companies, or their 
own better sense. 








OUR STREET RAILWAYS. 
fF\HE Government have lost no time in signifying their accept- 
ance of the recommendations made by the Committee 





appointed a few weeks since to inquire whether, and on what 
terms, the experiment of using mechanical power for locomotive 
purposes over ordinary roads ought to be santioned. A Bill has 
already been introduced embodying all the main suggestions of 
the Report, and in some respects going a little beyond them. 
Perhaps this promptitude may have been designed as a compli- 
ment to Mr. Salt, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, who was the chairman of the Committee, and 
who is understood to be ambitious of distinguishing himself as a 
legislator, though he has hitherto lacked opportunity. Seeing 
that he is an influential man, it is possible he may be favoured in 
other modes. At present, it is certain the crush of business is 
such as to afford small chance in ordinary course for a Bill intro- 
duced at so late a date as the eve of the Whitsuntide Recess. 
But there are ways and means for the management of these 
things, and had it not been intended that Mr. Salt should be 
helped to success, he would scarcely have been allowed to go so 
far. We shall not be sorry were he to be gratified, for his 
measure is reasonable and well-guarded. 

It proposes to empower the Board of Trade to issue licences 
sanctioning for twelve months the experimental use of any power 
for moving carriages on any road or tramway, provided that 
certain very stringent conditions are fulfilled. Recalling the 
history of such experiments, we cannot deem the proposed con- 
ditions too stringent. There exists no more curious chapter 
in the record of British scientific invention than that which 
relates to the multiform abortive attempts made to solve 
the scemingly simple problem how to utilise steam-power 80 
as economically to draw a four-horse coach. Half a century 
ago, the notion of ‘road ” locomotives was quite as much in 
favour as that of engines running on prepared rails. It was then 
known that Oliver Evans, a mechanic in Pennsylvania, had so ap- 
plied Watt’s steam-engine (which was presented to the world 
almost perfect, being born, like Richard I{1., with a full set of 
teeth) that he was able to use it for grinding flour, for carrying 
the same flour to market, and to cross a river on the way, by 
substituting paddle-wheels for those of the carriage, the body of 





which was formed like a boat. In 1802, Richard Trevethick pro- 
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duced a steam-carriage that ran on the common road, and was 
perfectly manageable, though, owing to the state of the highways 
at that time, his machinery was so jolted and loosened 
that it soon became useless. After that, scores of inven- 
tors essayed the undertaking, the most notable of whom 
was Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney. He produced some half-dozen 
engines, each better than the other, till at last he managed 
to have three steam-carriages running with passengers from 
Cheltenham to Gloucester, making four trips a day, at a greater 
rate of speed than the stage-coaches, while the fare was less than 
half. But the loss was enormous, even from the outset, and 
when the engines came to be used up, as was very speedily the 
case, the enterprise was dropped. An attempted revival, under 
improved conditions, made by Mr. Scott Russell, on the bit of 
road between Glasgow and Govan—which, though now joined, 
were then a couple of miles apart—had a disastrous end, in the 
explosion of the engine and a serious loss of life. Since then, 
except by amateurs like the Earl of Caithness, all efforts to 
solve the problem how to make steam do the work of horses on 
roadways more swiftly, more cheaply, and with equal safety seem 
to have been abandoned. It is rather a humiliating result. One 
is sometimes tempted to the conjecture that the Watts, the 
Boltons, the Bells, and the Stephensons of other days would 
have done better, and to put the question,—How is it that the 
science, the ingenuity, and the mechanical skill of Britain should 
be thus foiled? 

Chafe as we may, the discomfiture seems, meanwhile, to be com- 
plete and irredeemable. We are forced upon the system of ‘Tram- 
ways, as affording the only mode by which steam or any other force 
can be applied to purposes of traction on roads. As regards the 
introduction of that system, we in Britain were left far behind. 
It was in use throughout large portions of the United States 
ere we dreamt of resorting to it. At length it was brought in, at 
the instigation and under the presidency of the worst manager 
who could have presented himself, that madcap Yankee, 
George Francis Train. Yet even from the first the advan- 
tages of his vehicles, in respect alike of comfort to travellers 
and of ease to horses, were fully acknowledged. Had he not 
committed the fatal blunder of choosing for his lines one of the 
worst patterns of tram that had been laid in New York, 
though long ere then it had been discarded, he might have won a 
fortune and been reckoned a public benefactor. It made a groove 
in the road of five feet in width, and nearly an inch in depth, 
thus rendering the street dangerous for any other means of con- 
veyance. It was well-nigh impossible for a carriage of any sort 
to cross it without having wheels hugged, axles strained, and 
the risk of serious accident encountered. All this has been 
changed for the better. In most of our great towns there 
are now street railways which are entirely unobjectionable, 
save where the streets are narrow, and there no tram- 
way should be driven through. On these lines the rails 
are counter-sunk in the roadway, and do not rise above the 
surface ; they offer no obstruction therefore to the crossing of 
other vehicles, while those that are fitted to the same gauge may 
run along them with the utmost facility. That the strain upon 
horses is much less severe than in the old omnibus-traffic cannot 
be doubted. ‘Still it is formidable enough where gradients are 
steep to prompt the wish that it might be alleviated, or that a 
suitable substitute might be found. The likelihood of such 
a discovery has of late become considerable. After a long 
period of neglect or slackness, inventors seem anew to have de- 
voted themselves with a rush to this subject. They have applied 
their ingenuity to the true conditions of the problem, namely, to 
provide such a motive-power as shall be adequate for all 
exigencies, while at the same time so cheap, in respect of 
original expense, of maintenance, and of working, that it 
may profitably supersede horse-traction. Apart from this, 
it is plain that anything which might be tried, however 
interesting as an experiment, or amusing as a spectacle, could 
have no solid and lasting value. It is to give facilities for such 
trials that the Government proposal has been made. ‘The Bill 
empowers the Board of Trade to license for a year, under such 
conditions as they may see fit to impose, the use of any mechanical 
power for moving tramway-carriages, such licences being renew- 
able for a like period, but also subject to suspension or revoca- 
tion, without cause being assigned. At present, the law upon 
this subject is contained in an Act passed in 1865, which con- 
templates the employment only of ponderous vehicles for dragging 
heavy weights at aslow speed. Nevertheless, various engines have 
been tried, with the connivance and sanction of local anthorities, 
in some eases rather grudgingly given, and the results have becn 


full of promise. One of these is a light steam-engine, designed 
by Mr. Hughes, of Leicester, which makes no noise, emits neither 
smell nor vapour, does not scare horses, can be stopped within 
its own length, and takes the steepest gradients or the sharpest 
curves with ease. The peculiarity of its construction is directed 
to the task of mounting inclines, a system of condensation being 
adopted which enables the exertion put forth to be proportioned 
to the resistance which has to be overcome; so that on a level 
road no more force is used than will give the requisite velocity, 
while that force may be increased according to the steepness of 
the elevation which has to be ascended. Another engine, driven by 
compressed air, invented by Mr. Scott Moncrieff, which is credited 
with the likeinnocuous and manageable qualities, has also been the 
subject of prolonged and successful experiment. But it is not to be 
supposed that these engines cannot be improved upon, or that when 
free competition is invited, the ingenuity of inventors will not be 
so stimulated as to bring other machines into the field, exhibiting 
a superior union of strength, lightness, and pliability. There is 
mention made of such machines having been tested at Paris, at 
Copenhagen, and elsewhere. Why should they be prohibited 
here? Why should any hindrance be interposed to our chance 
of so fostering and perfecting this desirable invention, as to 
illustrate how true is the statement made by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, well-nigh half a century ago, that “the 
substitution of inanimate for animal power is one of the most 
important improvements in the means of internal communication 
ever introduced ?” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SP 
THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—I read the letter of my friend Mr. Lee-Warner in your issue 
of May 26 with both surprise and annoyance. It does not, indeed, 
go far to justify the view which it expresses, The appeal at the 
end, for example, to the comparative amount of the charities of 
the two “parties” is not only an argument of a disagreeable 
kind, but it is very unserviceable for his purpose. If he expects 
the supporters of the S.P.G. to subscribe as much as those of 
the C.M.S., then I suppose he must do so because he regards 
them as nearly equal in number to their rivals; and therefore 
the drastic treatment which he seems to desire must be still less 
appropriate than it would be if they were only the 5,000 out of 
21,000, only the one in four, at which he reckons them earlier 
in his letter. Or on the other hand, if he is speaking of a 
party whose numbers are represented by a figure of that 
kind, then, one against three, they can hardly be expected 
to subscribe an equal amount. Certainly, the supporters of 
the C.M.S. have earned just honour by their steady liberality 
in the cause of Missions. But Mr. Lee-Warner forgets the 





number of special funds for foreign missions, &c., of which, if I 
am not mistaken, far the greater portion belong to the High- 
Church party. He forgets, for example, the whole or nearly 
the whole of South Africa, with its separate funds for every one 
of its dioceses, supported by Churchmen at home, and all of 
them—to use an expression which is not invidious—at least as 
High-Church as the S.P.G. is High-Church. 

But this is, after all, a subordinate point. The issue which is 
really important at the present crisis is that which Mr. Lee- Warner 
raises when he calls the High-Church party, or some considerable 
part of it (for it is the fault of his letter that he leaves it uncer- 
tain which of the two he means), ‘‘ the most intolerant section 
within the Church.” The epithet ‘‘intolerant” is the most in- 
vidious that can be attached to any party which is brought before 
the tribunal of English public opinion. But in what sense do we 
deserve it? Intolerance is a thing, I think, which is rarely the 
monopoly of a particular party, and young movements, rising 
parties, men of impetuous convictions, are, as we all know, 
specially liable to it. Accordingly, we have had among 
High-Churchmen, especially in their Press, plenty of intolerance 
in expression and in self-assertion. Flags have been waved 
violently where they would exasperate. Recklessness has often 
been shown in the treatment of the position and opinion of 
others. ‘The peremptoriness of claim, which in substance, though 
not always in tone, is a duty on behalf of Creed and Sacraments, 
and Church, has often been employed in pressing minutie of 
doubtful origin and authority, which have become the badges of 
a party. To intolerance of this kind, though not to a monopoly 
of it, we may plead guilty, and for it we suffer, and shall suffer 





abundantly. 
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But there is another sense in which, in the eyes of Mr. Lee- | —and although, in the case of the first which came into dispute, 


Warner, and I believe, Sir, of yourself, we are intolerant. We | 
have resisted, and must resist, changes which tend to impair the | 
faithful witness of the Church of England to the Catholic faith. | 
The High-Church party defended the forms of this faith suc- | 
cessfully in the case of the Athanasian Creed; they gave battle, 
unsuccessfully and, as it seems to be thought by many, by an im- | 
politic method, when, as in Mr. Gorham’s case, underneath the | 
forms, the substance seemed to be denied. In this respect, Mr. 
Lee-Warner finds us “‘ the most intolerant section of the Church.” | 
He finds that the Evangelicals ‘‘are quite willing to forego”’ the 
Athanasian Creed. It may be so; but if it is so, it is not, , 
I think, because there is any affinity between real Evan- 
gelicals and the kind of tolerance which Mr. Lee-Warner 
denies. If he looks across the Border, he will be reminded that 
doctrinal ‘‘intolerance” is not confined to High Churchmen. 
Nor if he looks back to the High Church and the Evangelical | 
literature of the last fifty years, will he be likely to say that the 
latter is the more broadly appreciative of the two. The fact is, 
that in the heat of its antagonism to certain doctrines, the Evan- 
gelical party is in danger of becoming Puritan rather than Evan- 
gelical, of turning into the channel of violent protest energies 
which it has spent, to its eternal honour, in the pious and de- 
voted inculcation of certain points in the scheme of salvation. 
And in the eagerness of this crusade, it is ready too easily to 
recognise and to purchase allies. 

And this brings me to the point. Is the High-Church party 
*‘the most intolerant section of the Church,” in the sense which 
concerns the issue now presented to the Church and country ? 
The history of the Church of England has been that, while 
guarded by her Prayer-book and her Articles from indifferent- 
ism, she has included in something like harmony men differing 
from one another by a considerable range of views. She has in- 
cluded the **two” or the ‘three great historical parties.” They 
have lived and let live. Men may have regarded them sometimes 
as strange bed-fellows. There may have been awkward ambiguities 
in the sound uttered by the Church. 1 would not say that we 
may not at times have been led by the habit of compromise into a 
blurring of the edges of revealed truth which has been to blame 
in God's sight. But on the whole, we believe that it is this very 
characteristic which has enabled the Church of England to dis- 
charge the part designed for her in the purpose of God. And 
we are certain that it is this which has commended itself and 
commended the Church of England to the English people. The 
issue now raised is whether this state of things is to continue, or 
to be exchanged for one in which the Church of England will be 
split into two camps, intensifying by their antagonism each 
other’s defects, the High Churchmen getting more and more 
the character of the ‘‘ Clericals ” or Partie Prétre, the Evangeli- 
cals being driven more and more into Puritanism and negation. I 
do not say that the Evangelicals are alone responsible for raising 
the issue, I do not deny that the Ritualists have put into some- 
what new shape, and perhaps somewhat heightened, the claims 
of one of the parties to the compact. But the issue is sub- 
stantially what I have said, and the future not only of the 
Establishment (that is sufficiently important), but also of the 
Church of England as a united body, and as the heir with an 
unchallenged title of a great historical inheritance, depends 
upon the decision. The issue is raised, and the question 
follows,—which is, in respect of this issue, ‘the most 
intolerant section of the Church?” Which refuses to live 
alongside of the other? Which desires to expel the other? 
I make no exaggerated claims for High Churchmen. They may 
be tolerant because they are weak, but that they are the more 
tolerant I fearlessly assert. 

At the meeting of the C.M.S., the Bishop of Durham said (I 
quote the account in the Guardian of May 9, that he held * that 
the management of the C.M.S. was preferable to that of a Bishop, 
of a Board of Bishops, of Convocation, or of Synods. He showed 
Evangelical men that they could never hope to be adequately 
represented in these assemblies that Evangelical work 
must be done by Evangelical men, who would not overlay the 
truth with rubbish from Rome.” In other words, co-operation 
and common action in the promotion of the common work and 
action of the Church are pronounced conscientiously impossible, 
by one who speaks for what Mr. Lee-Warner bids us regard as 
the comparatively tolerant party. In Ceylon, the C.M.S. are 
assisting an effort to build rival churches in places where there 
are churches already, because they have taught their converts in 
such a way that they cannot worship in churches which are not 
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** Evangelical,” although those churches have no “ ritualism,” 


even a simple cross upon the altar was withdrawn by the Bishop’s 
counsel. 

And now this judgment—which, whatever we think of it, has, 
by a great effort of acuteness, so read the authorities that what 
was hitherto ambiguous is now pronounced clear; and then has 
employed this new-found clearness not for permissive, but for pro- 
hibitory and penal purposes—this judgment is hailed with joy 
and triumph, as “ putting down sacerdotalism,” as expelling this 
doctrine or that; in other words, and in plain English (for we 
must not be bewildered by words), as doing its best to limit the 
Church of England to one part of its traditional area, and to 
expel the occupants of the remainder from its pale. 

I have still hope that the people of England, if they understand 
the issue, will not allow the historical balance of the Church of 
England to be overset and destroyed. This I believe to be the 
critical issue of the moment; and I have written at length, be- 
cause I think accusations of intolerance are calculated to awake 
precisely those prepossessions which most disturb or inflame the 
calm judgment of Englishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Keble College, Oxford, May 31. E. 8. Tarsor. 

{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—The fault is mine: I did not mark my letter to you 
‘* private,” but none the less, I had intended it only as a private 
remonstrance to yourself. Could I have foreseen the honour 
which was in store for it, I should have endeavoured to send you, 
instead of hasty jottings, something less unconnected and tauto- 
logical. 

I had always supposed, in my innocence, that the ultimate deci- 
sion of the vexed question of the ornamental Rubric would rest 
not with Mr. McColl and his friends, but with the Supreme 
Court of Final Appeal. If its decision is not to be binding on 
the Clergy as the law of the land, it is high time that a majority 
of them should come forward, in the name of the Church, and 
frankly repudiate the authority of the State. Then, and not till 
then, shall I believe that the crisis so often spoken of has arisen 
in the relations between Church and State. Meanwhile, can even 
a tenth-part of the clergy regard with the smallest sympathy such 
language as this, of which I quote a specimen from the Church 
Times ?—‘* Lord Selborne is not exactly a Solomon, but he 
resembles the wise king, in having abandoned his High-Church 
stand-point in 1844, in consequence of allying himself with a family 
which has long been in active conflict of religious opinion with 
the formularies of the Church of England.” 

I deny, then, that Church and State have entered on a struggle 
with one another. Itseems to me that such language begs the 
very question which is most at issue. No doubt the clergymen 
who feel themselves aggrieved by the present judgment would 
wish to be considered the Church. But are they? The largest 
number of clergy who have ever petitioned in favour of con- 
ceding vestments is but little over 3,000. A much larger number 
than this had openly declared themselves unfavourable to their 
use, some time before the present judgment was given. It thus 
appears that if this judgment is set at open defiance, it will not 
be the Church, but one-seventh part of its clergy—a small but 
resolute minority—which places itself in deliberate opposition to 
the State. 

The existing irritation is, no doubt, aggravated by a prevalent 
assumption that i/ the Church only possessed ‘a living voice,” 
as it is called, the tables would be turned, and permission would 
be granted in favour of the now forbidden vestments. The figures 
to which I have already appealed afford ample grounds for sup- 
posing otherwise. More than this, it might then prove competent 
for the Church to decide points under dispute in another method 
still less palatable to the Ritualists. At present, the battle rages 
over the existing formularies, as though every iota and comma 
they contain were the inalienable heritage of Churchmen. But if 
the Church had some better means of knowing its own mind, 
she might then settle such questions by a revision of the 
Rubrics and Liturgy, in which, through the concurrent in- 
fluence of the laity, the claims of other more consti- 
tutionally disposed and less irreconcilable minorities might 
receive fuller consideration. The 3,000 memorialists in favour 
of the optional use of the Athanasian Creed might then carry 
their way. Even if Mr. MacColl’s view of the Ornaments Rubric 
had prevailed in the Courts of Law, the privilege thus won 
might, under the circumstances I am contemplating, be sub- 
sequently withdrawn by some stroke of the revisionists’ pen. 
Other changes might be carried as in Ireland, and if they were 
then resisted according to the resolute fashion of Mr. Tooth and 
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Mr. Ridsdale, I presume the country would still have to witness 
with either pain or indifference, the imprisonment of irrepressible 
martyrs. The State would equally be called upon to decide be- 
tween contending parties, and to enforce the respect due to its 
authority. 

In his recent letter to Canon Carter, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury says :—“‘ Certainly many are of opinion that it would be 
a very wise step to secure to some perfectly competent body the 
right of making bye-laws for the ordinary regulation of the 
affairs of the Church, without the necessity of opening a dis- 
cussion in Parliament on ali minor points.” And after reference 
to the Bishop of London’s Bill of 1874, his Grace continues, 
‘*Nothing but good, in my opinion, could result from a full 
and fair consideration of the advantages and disadvantages 
attaching to such a reform.” I will freely admit that I am, for 
my own part, sorry that so many Broad Churchmen and Low 
Churchmen have regarded hitherto such schemes with suspicion, 
as though they would necessarily play into other hands than 
theirs. I do not, indeed, doubt that in the first instance, as 
would be perfectly reasonable, that party within the Church 
which has paid most attention to matters of organisation would 
start with an advantage. But I much doubt whether the ad- 
vantage would remain exclusively with them. Be that as it may, 
some respect is due always to the voice of the majority of any 
society to which one continues to belong, and while it is impos- 
sible to attach any weight to many proposals which come from 
Convocation in its existing state, I can conceive a very different 
state of things in a reformed Convocation. 

I am farther reassured on this point by my experiences in this, 
the only diocese which possesses at present a synod composed of 
representative clergy and laity. Several eminent Low Church- 
men still hold aloof from it, and the churchmanship displayed by 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy of Salisbury (with all respect, be it 
said) is of a somewhat uniform type; and yet at the last meeting 
of the synod after Easter, a proposal to appoint a Committee to 
report on amendments desirable in the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act was opposed by one of the county Members, and after 
a warm discussion withdrawn without a division. Two years ago, 
battle was joined on some issue involving the use of vestments 
and the Eastward position, when the minority who wished to 
prohibit both practices numbered 88 to 123. 

For more than five years these frivolous questions connected with 
ritual have, in the phraseology of Church newspapers, ‘‘ agitated 
the minds of men,” while far graver questions have been occupying 
the attention of the Scotch Assemblies and the Irish Church. I 
quite understand the chivalrous feeling which has led you hitherto 
to claim a hearing for the Ritualists, as they are called, though I 
cannot but think them well able to take care of themselselves ; 
but I venture to remind you now of the existence of many other 
minorities within the Church, and to ask you no longer to 
countenance that one among them which, unable by fair means to 
obtain a majority within the society to which it still belongs, is 
ready to ally itself with its avowed enemies, and respects no 
other authority but the dictates of its own will.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tarrant-Gunville, June 6. J. LEE-WARNER. 





(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR "J 

Srr,—Would not the most practical solution of the-ecclesiastical 
difficulty be this ?—Let the Bishops decline to sanction all prose- 
cutions for ritual, in cases where, after due examination, it shall 
appear that the ritual in question is generally acceptable to the 
congregation (in large towns), or to the parish (in rural districts). 
The Legislature has entrusted a discretion to the Bishops, 
plainly implying a belief that it is not desirable to prosecute every 
deviation from the Rubrics (as interpreted by the Law Courts). 

If, by a succession of prosecutions, the good work which is 
being done in many places by the Ritualistic clergy is broken up, 
it is not unlikely that considerable popular sympathy may be 
evoked ; and it is not necessary to point out the evil of a state of 
things in which such a sentiment is aroused against the execntion 
of the law. If, on the other hand, prosecutions were resorted to 
only in the case of priests who were forcing their ritual on un- 
willing congregations, it is certain that such priests would receive 
no sympathy from the general public, and they would not even be 
supported by the Ritualistic body, as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Downing College, June 2. J. E. SyMEs. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—As a “ Broad Churchman,” I have for some years wished 
that I could conscientiously become a Ritualist, so as to be able 


| to share the burden of many unjust charges, which most people, 


otherwise conspicuous as champions of freedom, hurl at the 
Ritualistic party. Mr. Ll. Davies's letter states the very reasons 
for which I should have expected him to take the side of the 
attacked in this question. As a disciple of Maurice, I should 
have looked to Mr. Davies (perhaps the best teacher we have of 
that lost Gospel which Maurice rediscovered) for a statement of 
the line that ought to be taken by men whose Liberalism is not a 
mere whiff from the daily Press, but a first principle of their 
faith in Christ. I am profoundly disappointed. 

Mr. Davies's letter is, I think, a sufficient reply to Mr. Oakley's 
wish for legislative changes. But does not Mr. Davies at the 
same time supply reasons why all Liberal Churchmen should be 
at one with Mr. Cox in his indignation at the treatment of the 
Ritualists? Indeed, were it not that I remember certain adjec- 
tives by which Mr. Davies publicly described the Ritualists but two 
months ago, I should imagine from his letter that he felt as I do 
in this matter. 

I assume that Mr. Davies, as a Liberal, would, if he could, keep 
the Ritualists within the Church of England. He looks round 
on the various forces to which appeal for mercy towards the 
rebels may be made, and (one cannot be sure whether it is with a 
sigh or with a chuckle) he points out that there is no hope for 
them from any quarter,—Bishops, Parliament, the laity through- 
out the country. Here, then, I should have thought a disciple of 
Maurice would at once have had a word to say on behalf of the 
weak. He might appeal to the history of the last few years to 
forewarn people of the possible view that in a few years we may 
all be taking of these things. Let me give two instances, which 
may be multiplied indefinitely. One of the greatest of modern 
prelates, Dr. Blomfield, once, at least, ordered a London choir 
to take off their surplices before he would go into church with 
them. Fancy that now-a-days! Doubtless, then, the daily Press 
and the House of Commons would have sided strongly with the 
Bishop, if appealed to. Again, things happen quietly in one part 
of England which in another part, e.g., in London, would startle 
every one. Quite recently, the Archbishop of York, at a confir- 
mation, ordered a clergyman to take off his cassock, a garment 
constantly worn in the most moderate London churches. Surely 
the past is full of warning to those who abuse the Ritualists! 

A set of men most of whom have experienced a long course of 
treatment like this may be excused if they use language which in 
Mr. Davies or me would be unpardonable. The rebellious lan- 
guage so unhappily common amongst Ritualists towards Bishops 
is, I thoroughly believe, due to the fact that their fathers in God 
have acted too much as mere officials. But they cannot be quite 
officials ; they must speak often in their paternal, unofficial capa- 
city ; they are overworked and bothered, and one scarcely meets a 
Ritualist who is not smarting under the recollection of rebuffs or 
sneers that he has met with on a subject that to the world at 
large was a puerile trifle, but to him a serious matter. ‘These 
Neo-Catholics” (as Mr. Davies calls them) have been goaded 
into their present state of mind by a course of treatment spread 
over years. They do not forget, though others find it convenient 
to forget, that many of the changes for which they were first 
attacked have now been almost universally adopted. 

Mr. Davies reaches what is really the most serious thing for 
Ritualists, when he reminds us of ‘‘ the experience of the Session 
in which the P.W.R. Act was passed.” Here, again, one cannot 
be sure whether he sighs over or delights in the tone of that irre- 
sistible majority which can put down Ritualism, if it will. Here, 
again, he, from his position, might do a grand work in correcting 





many public misapprehensions. For if ever there were a subject 
on which the intelligent public, and politicians who know nothing 
of the Ritualists, except by hearsay, entertain the strangest mis- 
conceptions, it is this. Hence most of the fury against this party- 
The uninformed Press fans the flame, by repeating the miscon- 
ceptions. The Times (one can only believe) does it wilfully. To 
take one instance, the common notion is that Ritualists stick 
to the Church of England for the sake of the loaves and 
fishes. Mr. Chamberlain even hinted this at the Liberation 
Society's triennial conference, whereas the truth is, as my friend 
Mr. Cox points out in his letter of last week, the Ritualists hold 
very few rich livings. They would probably, as a rule, be better 
off by secession. But they rightly hold that schism is a sin, just 
as I and you, Sir, hold, though perhaps on different grounds from 
theirs, that it would be a sin for me to secede, because I hold, in 
accordance with the teaching of the Church, though in the teeth 
of the majority of her accredited representatives, that the doctrines 
of everlasting torment, verbal dictation of Holy Scripture, and 





heathenish notions of Atonement are libels on the character of 
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God. Surely those who would be listened to ought to give the! 
Ritualists the benefit of a proper public explanation of the truth 
of things, in this and many other respects where their character 
is libelled. 

It is a noble thing when a bishop can lead public opinion. It 
is not so usual a sight as we could wish. This instance, in which 
many of them do take the lead in putting down what folks think 
a great evil, is perhaps a solitary exception. And here it would 
be nobler far would they correct countless misconceptions and for- 
getfulnesses, which are rife, and which prevent the battle from 
being fought on its real issue, though they largely swell the num- | 
bers who back up the leaders. I, like you, Sir, am perplexed. 
But I am sure we ought to stand by the Ritualists to the utmost. | 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. Sarson. 








[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,— Will you allow me, with all deference to Mr. Oakley and 
others, once more to restate, briefly and succinctly, the argument 
of those who maintain that the Eucharistic vestments are illegal ? 

1. The Ornaments Rubric is now the only law as to the vesture 
of the clergy, and contaius all that is now enacted on that subject. 

2. It quotes and confirms the then existing law, laid down in 
sec. 25 of 1 Eliz., cap. 2, and subsequently supplemented by the 
Advertisements of 1566. 

8. It orders the retention and use of certain ‘‘ ornaments ” which 
had the Parliamentary authority of the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. 

4. The Eucharistic vestments were not thenamong the ornaments 
which had this Parliamentary authority, because they were not, 
as the rubric requires, ornaments of ‘‘ ministers at all times of 
their ministration.” Therefore, by implication, it surbids the use 
of such ornaments, And inasmuch as they were not then in 
general use, they could not be among those that were to be 
** retained.” 

5. The surplice, on the other hand, alone satisfies all the neces- 
sary conditions of the rubric, for (1), it had the Parliamentary 
authority of the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. ; (2), it was in 
1662 the ornament of ‘‘ ministers at all times of their ministra- 
tion ;” (5), it had been in use as such since the year 1566, and 
therefore it was ordered still to be ‘' retained.” 

Let me add that the recent judgment in the case of ‘‘ Twycross 
v. Grant "shows that the ablest Judges may be divided in opinion 
on other matters beside that of Church law. Yet no one would 
think of impugning their good faith, or accusing them of party 
bias, because he could not accept all the grounds on which some 
of them based their decision.—I am, Sir, &c., d. 8. P. 











THE IRISH LAY THEOLOGIANS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In reply to the Rev. C. W. Frizell in the Spectator of 19th 
May, and an ‘ Ex-Divinity Student ” in that of the 26th, permit 
me to remind your readers that I never said there was much 
Broad-Church feeling in Ireland. I only said, and I say again, 
that the same common-sense which led to the reorganisation of 
the Church and its finances after Disestablishment, without 
wasting time and energy in useless regrets, has prevented any 
attempt to introduce new articles of faith. 

‘‘Ex-Divinity Student” says:—‘‘ Mr. Murphy says that no 
measure of exclusion has been passed by the Synod. How does 
this affect the truth of my statement? It is perfectly true that 
the extreme revisionists have been defeated, but they have been 
defeated solely by the clergy.” And again:—‘‘I am unable to 
understand how Mr. Murphy can deny that a determined, though | 
partially unsuccessful, effort has been made to stereotype | 
Puritanism in the new Prayer-book.” 

any one reading these statements would suppose that proposals 
for the limitation of freedom were made and rejected. This is 
not the fact. No proposal for the limitation of freedom in any 
direction was ever made, with the one exception of the preface, 
in the words quoted in my letter in the Spectator of 12th May; 
and moreover, the new preface is not to be binding on any 
clergyman already ordained who may choose to dissent from it. 
I have not a word to say in defence of the exclusion from the 
Lectionary of the Old Testament Apocrypha, nor of the inclusion | 
of the whole of the New Testament Apocrypha, the so-called | 
Revelation of St. John. But these do not restrict freedom. On | 
the other hand, I shall ever feel grateful to the authors of the 














as individuals ; yet I regret that the revision movement has beer 
a comparative failure, and that the report of the Revision Com- 
mittee was not accepted nearly in the form in which it was. 
submitted to the Synod.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOSEPH JOHN Murpuy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, June 5. 





ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—About twelve years ago, when the Bishop of London's 
Fund was in its early days, the East-End clergy were frequently 
complimented on their success in reviving the Mendicant Orders 
of the Medizval Church, and it occurred to some of them to in- 
quire whether, if the truth were known, the East End had not 
actually been deprived of an important ecclesiastical inheritance 
of its own. Accordingly, they went. about asking, as occasion 
might serve, ‘‘ What is St. Katharine’s Hospital ?” till a series of 
replies, more or less vague and suggestive, were capped by @ 
very outspoken one,—‘‘ It is the greatest abuse in England, but 
no one dare touch it, because of the Court.” Now “the Court ” is 
an indefinite term,—it may mean the Throne, or it may not. In 
the former case, the fear was groundless a privri, and never ever 
needed the repeated refutations which subsequent experience has 
provided ; and in the latter case, it was not worth notice. The 
East-End clergy therefore, after submitting to the Bishop of 
London the outline of a case for inquiry, with his sanction, 
pursued their historical investigations ; and having obtained a 
basis of fact upon which to rest, strengthened by the reports of 
certain Commissions, which may or may not have been issued in 
consequence of their own movement, they have now, upon the 


death of the lay Master of St. Katharine’s, submitted a memorial 


to the Queen, which has received a gracious reply. 
As the case of St. Katharine-near-the-Tower has been little 


known, and much misunderstood where it has been partly known, 
perhaps you will allow me, as the first Secretary of the East- 


London movement, to state briefly the claim which we have urged, 


in the first place, for the ecclesiastical reform of the foundation 
generally ; and in the second place, for the particular restoration 


of its work and revenues to the part of London whose name it 


still bears. 


The Collegiate Chapter of the Royal Hospital and Free Chapel 
of St. Katharine-near-the-Tower is the Capitular Body of a Col- 
legiate Church, in which the presentation to all the dignities 
belongs to the Queen-Consort of England, and which is charged 
with the administration of certain alms as part of its eccle- 
siastical duties, to be bestowed from its corporate funds. 
Into the question, which is of some archsological interest, how 
the Hospital survived the troubles of the sixteenth century there 
is no need to enter. The precise measure of regard for the rights 
and privileges of the Qucen-Consort which Henry VIII. would 
be likely to entertain, is at least open to discussion. But as a 
fact, the whole of the ancient Capitular Offices and the whole 
of the ancient landed estates are preserved, and a Dean and 
Chapter of the East-End Collegiate Church has now been re- 
presented for nearly fifty years in the Regent’s Park, the Dean, 
or Master, having been for 300 years a layman, with a dispensing 
clause in his patent, and the Canons or Brothers holding offices 
which are now practically sinecures. 

The claims which the East-End clergy urge have been in brief 
three :—1. That the Master be in Holy Orders, as the law of the 
Foundation requires. 2. That the Chapter Offices cease to be 
sinecures. 3. ‘Lhat the duties and alms of the foundation be 
restored to East London, where the Collegiate Church had been 
for centuries the parish church of an important and populous 
precinct, destroyed in 1825, to make way for the St. Katharine 
Docks. In what way these principles should be carried out in 
practice they leave it to the proper authority to determine.— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. Stucox Lea, 

Tedstone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, May 28. 





SOUND-TELEGRAPHY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—In your number of April 28, you printed an interesting 
letter on the subject of ‘‘ Sound-Telegraphy,” from a correspond- 
ent whose initials (“‘ R. W. J.”) are as suggestive to me as those 
which I append to this letter will be tohim. ‘ R. W. J.” says 
that the Morse Alphabet, which is formed of combinations of long 


revision movement for excluding the so-called Athanasian Creed | and short signals (i.e., dashes and dots) may be studied by the 
from the service. I ama Broad Churchman, with no Calvinistic help of the long and short bricks wherewith children are wont to 
tendencies whatever. I generally prefer High to Low Churchmen, | amuse themselves. If “R. W. J.” will refer to some documents 
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which I drew up ‘* when we were boys together,” he will perceive 
that he owes this suggestion to me. Still he is very welcome to 
it, and I thank him for remembering it. But on reflection, he 
will perceive that it is not applicable to the study of ‘‘ sound- 
telegraphy.” Reading by sound cannot be taught through the 
medium of sight. A strict meditation upon long and short 
bricks will not greatly help a man towards the right rendering of 
long and short sounds. To read by sound, you must be familiar 
with sounds, and not with sights. 1 am surprised, moreover, that 
““R. W. J.,” while he suggests the use of an alphabet composed 
of long and short sounds, does not also note that a sound-alpha- 
bet may also be composed of dull and sharp sounds. In the 
case to which he refers, the stroke of iron against coal would 
have been distinctly different from the stroke of iron on 
iron. I am sure he will admit that if, in his festive 
communications with bis next-door neighbour, he had artfully 
blended the sounds of the door-knocker with those of the dinner- 
bell, his meaning would have been perfectly plain. I dare say 
that ‘‘R. W. J.’s” letter will have set many people thinking that 
*sound-telegraphy ” might be used for military purposes. Let 
me suggest that when it is so used, a special alphabet must be 
employed. To use the Morse alphabet would be to speak in a 
language which is ‘* understanded of the people ” throughout the 
civilised world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Constantinople, May 15. F. J. &. 





HAZAEL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 

Sir,—I venture to think, with J. R.,” that the common inter- 
pretation of II. Kings, viii. 13 is the better one, and that the 
correction given in the ‘‘ Speaker's Commentary ” has little to re- 
commend it. ‘The context is altogether against the meaning there 
assigned, and the more literal rendering of the Hebrew does not 
alter the case. ‘‘ And Hazael said, But what, thy servant the 
dog, that he should this the great thing,” can hardly be taken to 
mean that Hazael, in the very face of Elisha, would utter the 
cynical exclamation that he is only too insignificant a person to 
commit the ‘ great” deed of bloodthirsty and treacherous wicked- 
ness foretold by the prophet. Such barefaced, unblushing 
effrontery would merit for the speaker the name of ‘the dog ” 
in a sense hardly intended by him. Ewald, it is true 
(‘Geschichte von Israel,” Vol. I1I., 522), supposes that Hazael 
pleads that he is too little of a warrior to perform these exploits ; 
but however great was Ewald’s Hebrew scholarship, the sound- 
ness and reasonableness of his interpretations are very dis- 
putable, in many instances.—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. 








MR. BAGEHOT ON THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER.* 
Tue first portion of Mr. Bagehot’s literary remains, which now 
makes its appearance, exhibits at their best some of his most 
peculiar powers for illustrating the events of the business world 
by the help of economic theory, and so throwing light on the 
theory itself, at the very time he was satisf}ing business men and 
politicians respecting the practical solution of problems which 


urgently concerned them. Leaders of his writings will remember | 


more than one reference to the usually defective sympathy be- 
tween business men and writers on political economy. ‘The 
business men, he said, knew what they were doing and the 


| which will strike people most, we think, when they turn over these 


pages on silver. Only a year ago the unwonted fall in silver 
was making no small stir, both among business men who were 
directly interested, and among public men who were specially 
excited by the immediate disorder of Indian finance. The event, 


| We may say, was almost universally discussed as incalculable, and 


‘the beginning of incalculable changes. The demonetisation 
of silver in Germany, the partial demonetisation in France, 
the new discoveries in America,— were all to make 
silver almost valueless, unless some strong remedies were 
applied. But Mr. Bagehot, in the Economist, in the series of 
articles now reprinted, and in his evidence before the Silver Com- 
mittee, which is also reprinted with them, effectually explained the 
philosophy, both to the business men, who were in alarm about 
the possible events, and to the public men, who were discussing 
the extremest remedies. In substance, he affirmed from the first, 
and kept on affirming as the alarm increased, that the fall was in 
reality not unnatural; that silver and gold had been artificially 
maintained at a stable relative value, and the fall, when this arti- 
ficial support was removed, was only of a kind which occurred 
in other commodities; that it was too soon to argue from 
the temporary increase of production of some silver mines, 
that the permanent increase of production would be so great as 
was feared ; that in any case, as silver was an article widely used 
as money, there was a reason in this circumstance against any 
extreme immediate fall, because the fall caused a void in existing 
currencies which would have to be made good ; that in particular, 
the depreciation would itself encourage exports from silver-using 
countries and discourage imports into them, would consequently 
create a trade-balance in their favour, and so direct towards them 
a flow of silver which would do much to limit the depreciation 
itself. Even while he was writing, these predictions began to be 
verified, and they have since been more accurately fulfilled, although 
they seemed quite incredible at first to both the excited worlds to 
which they were addressed. Exports from India, from China, from 
Austria, from Russia, have increased, and imports into them 
diminished, since Mr. Bagchot wrote, and a new demand for silver 
has sprung up, with the result that the depreciation of silver is 
arrested, and that the extreme panic fall of last summer has not 
‘‘ held” for any length of time. ‘The book thus gains a singular 
authority for the teaching of economic science, to the careful study 
of which, and equally careful study of the right facts, and not to 
any mere power of guessing, the original prediction was due. 
It was certainly not a mere accident which enabled Mr. Bagehot 
to show beforehand not only that a new demand for silver 
would spring up, and that the fall of silver would be 
arrested, but how the demand would spring up, though he was 
almost unique in the thoughtfulness and acuteness of observation 
which enabled him to remain calm among the excited discussions 
of the hour. It is, perhaps, this calm confidence Jefore the event 
which will strike readers of the book; but it was habitual with 
him in all similar discussions, and was the fruit of unbroken 
success in applying economic principle to the discussion of the 
great incidents of the business world and their probable conse- 
quences. He used to say that he had often predicted certain 
consequences of particular events until he was wearied, and 
almost despaired of his science and what it taught him; 
and then the event happened, which confirmed to the 
last point everything he had said. Hence the confidence 
‘of his writing, in applying economic principle, the longer 
‘he lived. Speaking here in one of the earlier articles of 
‘the anticipated new demand for silver, he quietly remarks :— 
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matters they were dealing with, but could not usually put in | ‘It has been objected that as yet this process has not begun. 
writing, in a way to satisfy the outside men of literature and | But in this complexly organised world it is never safe to reason 
others, the philosophy of what was familiar to them. Econo- | that a force, even of great magnitude, does not exist because its 
mists, on the other hand, were in the habit of writing in an un-/ effect may be impeded.” And so he went on to insist confidently 
real manner about the actual course of business, as if they had no | that silver would come to be in demand. This confidence and 
grip of the business facts or the ‘‘ pull” of operations respect- | the reasons for it are most valuable lessons to students, and help 
ing which they were so fluent. But it was Mr. Bagehot’s peculiar | to prove that there is a true science of political economy, which 
fortune to be able to apply his rare power of realistic writing on | can stand the test of accurate prediction, if people are only care- 
every subject he touched to this very subject of political economy, | ful to search out the right facts, and see that all the conditions of 
on which he had to lament the deficiencies of a mass of writers. His | the anticipated event happening are fulfilled. 
own varied acquaintance with business of different sorts—banking, | We have dwelt so much on the critical excellence of the book, 
underwriting, shipowning, investment—as well as his intimate ac- what makes its substance so valuable, as to leave ourselves little 
quaintance with the ways of thought of City people, had supplied | space for other points. We need hardly say, however, that it is 
him with the requisite data, which his turn of mind, equallyshownin | marked by some of those qualities in detail—the fullness of 
other works—as, for instance, in his Evg/ish Constitution, which was | exposition, the familiar illustration, the colloquial tone, sometimes 
a study of the Constitution as it is in practice, and not as it exists | degenerating intoa certain awkwardness of expression—which help 
in books—eminently fitted him to use. And it is this quality to make Mr. Bagehot’s writing so uniformly interesting. The 
* Some Articles on the Depreciation of Silver, and Topics Connected with It. Reprinted subject being what it = - hind quien of political = mapenged 
from the Economist. By the late Walter Bagehot. Loudon: Henry 8. King & Co. | and the writing being primarily for grave men of business on a 
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matter of immediate interest, there is naturally less play of fancy 
and imagination than in others of Mr. Bagehot’s writings ; 
but in what the book avoids as well as in what it shows of 
detail and style, it appears to explain a little the secret 
of his effectiveness as a writer. His style was formed 
in part by his habit of writing for the City. His illustra- 
tions and reasonings were guided by the knowledge that he 
was writing for people who were not of literary tastes ; who had 
no great time for reading; who were quick to interpret, and did 
not wish all the reasons worked out, if they had one or two con- 
vincing arguments before them; upon whom nice distinctions were 
thrown away, because they would look at the general effect of an 
article, and insist upon reading in it a distinct ‘“‘ yes” or ‘‘no” to 
the question they were putting to themselves about the subject 
in hand—who wished for that ‘“‘ yes” or ‘“‘no” as the upshot 
of it all, and did not care for the elaboration and literary or 
logical completeness of the essay. Hence the limitation of the 
argument, and the suggestion without formal statement of addi- 
tional reasons, apparent in many of the articles, and the careful 
choice of words and illustrations, so that the meaning would 
always be clear, and there would be nothing to confuse. The 
very last article in the book is one of the best specimens of the 
style. It is expressly on ‘ Bi-metallism,” a subject which is 
apparently an after-thought. Although it was the main topic of 
the panicmongers a year ago, Mr. Bagehot had contrived to 
write a book on the question without dwelling on this clamorous 
idea, just as he wrote his Lombard Street without touching on the 
Bank Act. And here, at the end of his book, thinking it ex- 
pedient not to pass it quite without mention, he disposes of 
it in a word or two, mainly by the simple argument that 
the universal use of two metals at a fixed relative value, 
which is the remedy bi-metallists desire, could never be prac- 
tically proposed ; that the nations which would have to adopt 
the remedy could never be got to agree ; and that therefore there 
was no use discussing it. He thus avoids all the abstruse argu- 
ments which bi-metallists, like other currency-mongers, enlarge 
upon, and leaves his readers with a good rememberable reason 
for giving a wide berth to the dismal lucubrations of these gen tle- 
men. It is the same throughout the book. Every page and 
sentence helps to a rememberable conclusion, and the reader is 
not tired with pretty arguments used merely to make a show and 
round off the work. One or two topics are perhaps a little 
abstruse—the discussion, for instance, on the permanent effect of 
a tribute on the exchanges between a tributary and superior 
country is not very easy reading—but the miracle is that such 
abstruse topics can be made even tolerably interesting. 

The work is a much more connected one than would be thought, 
from its being merely a collection of newspaper articles on the 
various aspects of the subject as they turned up. ‘The reason is, 
we believe, that one of Mr. Bagehot’s habits as a journalistic 
writer on economic subjects was to look out for great topics 
emerging, and delay writing any article on their changing 
aspects until the main question had been thought out 
in his own mind. Consequently, the present book, like other 
series of Mr. Bagehot’s articles, has a natural order, the first 
article or two being a species of introduction, containing the heads 
of the argument, and the successive articles on the various aspects 
of the subject as they turned up filling out the original outline. 
The present book is a discussion not merely of the particular 
event which forms its title, but of the general effect of deprecia- 
tions of currency and their effect on the Exchanges, the fall in 
silver being to a considerable extent treated as a leading case. It 
will certainly tend to raise the general opinion of the rank to which 
Mr. Bagehot is entitled as an economic writer,—a much higher 
rank, we believe, than that which the usual tone of criticism about 
his books seems to give him. As time goes on, the mass of new idea 
he has contributed cannot but appear greater than it now does. An 
original journalistic writer runs a great risk of forfeiting much of 
his claim to originality because his new ideas come before the 
world in a detached form, and get into the air of the time without 
their origin being traceable. It is not only on the silver question, 
but on many other topics, that Mr. Bagehot would be found to 
have contributed to the Economist what would easily make a book, 
if collected, and would then help people to trace back to their 
origin ideas that are now common property. ‘The preface un- 
fortunately shows us why much that Mr. Bagehot has done must 
always remain upon the waters where it has been cast. He laments 
pathetically that he had not time or strength to rewrite the articles 
in a systematic form, completing and explaining his views, and he 
could not have collected other series of articles without wish- 
4ng to do the like, while he was unwilling to publish any- 





thing incomplete,—the present work itself, we have reason to 
know, having been delayed for a long time before he resolved to 
publish the articles as they stand, if, indeed, he had not intended 
a final revision, which has not been made. But with all their im- 
perfections, as a complete exposition of his economic views, what 
Mr. Bagehot has actually put into a book form contain perhaps 
a larger body of original thought on economic subjects than those 
of any writer of his time. He was a discoverer in the science, and 
how much it owes to him will hardly be seen until new systematic 
treatises come to be written. 


LADY BARKER IN A NEW COLONY.* 

WueEN Lady Barker went out to South Africa, we felt that the 
often-asked question, ‘‘ What sort of place is Natal to live in, 
really ?” would be speedily answered. Our notions of the colony, 
said to have ‘ the finest climate in the world,” might be dispelled, 
but at all events we should have a very pleasant book from the 
author, who has made life in New Zealand equally familiar and 
attractive to us. We have the pleasant book, and after reading 
it, we are not sure that Natal is a thoroughly delightful place to 
live in. The supremacy in point of climate of the Cape 
district, in which we have just so considerably enlarged 
our borders, is as much disputed as the title of Surrey 
to be called “the garden of England,” which is the 
subject of one of Miss Austen’s Emma’s delightful passages- 
at-arms with ‘“‘ dear Mrs. Elton.” It has been claimed by Cali- 
fornia, New Zealand, the South Sea Islands, and other places, and 
Lady Barker clearly considers it usurped by Natal. She record 

the experience of a year, and there is a much larger proportion 
of rain, dust, and thunderstorm, together with a general preval- 
ence of glorious uncertainty, than precisely fit in with one’s 
notions of the finest climate in the world. With much that is 
pleasant, and more that is picturesque, all adorned by the cheery 
brightness of the author’s mind, and the easy, luminous, rapid style 
of her pen, and with every detail of discomfort smoothed down 
by the ready good-humour and active helpfulness which are 
to her narrative what atmosphere is to a landscape, the general 
effect of the book is discouraging. Kafirs are lazy, and im- 
migrants are unsatisfactory, carriage is very dear, snakes are 
numerous, burrs are omnipresent, and life is undeniably dull at 
Maritzburg. Roses, ostriches, occasionally glorious weather, 
especially in the September spring, a magnificent waterfall twelve 
miles off, and a Volunteer camp conducted on admirable principles, 
do not altogether compensate for these drawbacks, and her readers 
will take Lady Barker’s reproof of the unreasonableness which 
finds fault with London weather, London servants, and the 
London price of coals in good part. Natal is not a bad place 
for men, apparently,—especially for official men ; an office and 
‘‘ papers ” can make the desert blossom like the Natal rose itself to 
some male minds,—but women may be excused for not liking it. 
Life is full of small miseries there. Butter is not to be hadina 
splendid pasture country,—the salt article from Ireland, at a very 
high price, is a treat. Meat is thin and bony, fuel is scarce and 
very expensive, washing is conducted upon principles equally 
mysterious and troublesome, but with the uniform result of 
spoiling one’s clothes, which are speedily dyed red by the com- 
bined influence of the red earth and the red water, and mildew 
does the work of moth, rust, and thieves. If one could eat 
flowers, or if wheat and other cereals would only grow as the 
flowers grow, then, indeed, Natal would be charming :— 





“On the open grassy downs,” says the author, “ beautiful lilies, 
in scarlet and whito clusters, several sorts of periwinkles, heaths, 
cinerarias, both purple and white, and golden bushes of the Cape 
broom load the air with fragrance. By the side of every sprutt or 
brook, one sees clumps of tall arum lilies, filling every little water- 
washed hollow in the bank, and the ferns, which make each ditch and 
watercourse green and plumy, have a separate shady beauty of their 
own. This is all in Nature’s own free open garden, and when the 
least cultivation is added to her bounteous luxuriance, a magnificent 
garden for fruit, vegetables, and flowers is the result, always sup- 
posing you are fortunate enough to be able to induce these lazy Kaffirs 
to dig the ground for you.” 

The grass must be cleared away as much as possible round 
one’s house in Natal, because it is a cover for snakes, and one is 
always hearing stories of those reptiles. Lady Barker has no 
personal acquaintance with them, but she is accustomed to the 
society of bats, toads, mantis, and huge moths. The latter she 
describes as very beautiful. ‘‘ One little fellow,” she says, “is a 
great pet of mine. He wears pure white wings, with vermilion 
stripes drawn in regular horizontal lines across his back, and 





* A Year's Housekeeping in South Africa. By Lady Barker, Author of “Station 
Life in New Zealand.” London: Macmillan and Co. 
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between the lines are shorter broken strokes of black, which is 
neat and uncommon, but he is always in the last stage of sleepi- 
ness when I see him. I am so glad,” she adds, characteristically, 
‘little G [her son] is not old enough to want to catch them 
all and impale them upon corks in a glass case; so the pretty 
creatures live out their brief and happy life in the sunshine, with- 
out let or hindrance.” This book also abounds in the ready 
sympathy with animals, and the keen and humorous observation 
of them, which help to make its predecessors so charming. The 





author tells lively stories of dogs, and horses, writes in de-_ 


light of the brilliant birds of the country, and makes even 


the oxen,—almost as important in the Cape Colony as reindeer | 


are in Lapland,—interesting by her account of their labours, soon 
to be extensively superseded by the railroad between Durban and 
Maritzburg, the completion of which will be an event of vast im- 
portance. The chapter called ‘‘ Turning a Sod” is exceedingly 
amusing, and also the most valuable in the book asa picture of the | 
actual state of things which the enterprise inaugurated by the | 
ceremony of sod-turning is to remedy. Lady Barker's description | 
of her own journey, per coach, from Durban to Maritzburg is so 
amusing, that it would disguise ‘the truth respecting the inconveni- 
ence and expense of travel and carriage, but she makes this clear 
afterwards. Here is a capital sketch of the driver’s method, with 
his queer, ill-matched, disorderly, but efficient teams :— 


“They knew their driver’s cheery voice as well as possible, and 
answered to every cry and shout of encouragement he gave them as 

we scampered along. Of course, each horse had its name, and equally, 
of course, ‘ Sir Garnet’ was there, in a team with ‘Lord Gifford’ and | 
‘Lord Carnarvon’ for leaders. Did we come toa steep, steep hillside, 
up which any respectable English horse would expect to walk in a 
leisurely and sober manner, then our driver shook out his reins, blew a 
ringing blast on his bugle, and cried, ‘ Walk along, “Lord Gifford ;” 
think as you’ve another Victoria Cross to get top o’ this bill! Walk 
along, “ Lord Carnarvon,” you ain’t sitting in a Cab’net Council here, 
you know! Don’t leave “Sir Garnet” to do all the work. Forward, 
my lucky lads, creep up it!’ All the driver’s conversation is inter- 
larded with ‘ja,’ but he never says a worse word than that, and he 
drinks nothing but tea; as fora pipe or cigar, even when it is offered 
to him, he screws up his queer face into a droll grimace and says, ‘ No, | 
thanks, I want all my nerves, I do, on this bit of road. Walk along, 
Lady Barker,” I’m ashamed of you, I am, hanging your head like 
that at a bit of a hill!” 


The individual thus apostrophised was a very hard-working little | 


brown mare. 


Lady Barker treats her subject exhaustively; when one lays) 


tion of the proceedings of the ‘‘ witchfinders” revives one’s 
recollections of the old stories of African magic. The performance 
at Lady Barker’s house was only a make-believe, with none of the 
cruel consequences which formerly ensued upon the doings of 
these devilish detectives, but they are uncanny and unpleasant 
even to read about. Lady Barker's descriptions of scenery are 
delightful, they ‘“‘come from the heart,” as Longfellow says, and 
she is particularly appreciative of trees, lovely creatures with 
horrible names at Natal, where the Dutch have certainly proved 
themselves unpoetical. For instance, only imagine a graceful tree 
whose bark gives out a pungent aromatic perfume being called 
‘Cannibal Stink-wood.” The whole place is full of anomalies, and 
Lady Barker is divided on most subjects between vexation and 
amusement. Her sense of humour generally wins, and the result 
is a charming book, which ought to be read by every one who 
thinks of going to Natal and every one who doesn’t, especially 
| the latter. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORY OF BEAUTY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
| Wr explained and criticised briefly last week Mr. Grant Allen’s 
| physiological theory of beauty. We showed that he makes the 
words ‘‘ beautiful” and * ugly ” names for a particular set of 
pleasures or deficiencies in pleasure, and that he refers the 
| pleasure to purely physiological principles,—the pleasure in 
| music, for instance, to the stimulation of a particular set of 
| fully-fed nerves, not drawn upon at all by the ordinary sounds of 
life, and nerves the stimulation of which produces nothing but 
pleasure so long as there are none of those ‘ interferences ’ in the 
waves of sound which, according to the theory of Helmholtz, 
have a specially exhausting and wasting effect on these nerves. 
So, too, Mr. Allen refers beauty of colour to the stimulation 
of the largest n. ber of nerves concerned in colour-perceptions, 
at the least cost of nervous exhaustion, And as regards 
|ideal pleasures, he finds those to be the greatest which 
| reproduce the largest number of faint reflections of sensuous 
| pleasure, at the same time calling into play (without excessive 
strain), the central nerves, whose duty it is to co-ordinate the 
others. We observed upon this theory that it should yield the 
| highest sense of beauty in cases where no one perceives beauty 
at all, as when a man is enjoying himself fully in a warm bath, 





down her book, one feels that one knows everything about Natal, | and when consequently “ the subjective concomitant of the normal 
from the admirable way in which the Court of Appeal does its | amount of activity not directly connected with life-serving functions 
work—a chapter ona lit de justice, held at the office of the Minister | on the peripheral end-organs of the cerebro-spinal nervous 
for Native Affairs, reminds one of Colonel Meadows Tay lor’s | system,”—we are quoting Mr. Allen’s definition of esthetic 
* Day in Cutcherry ’ ‘—to the ordering of a Kafir kraal, and the  pleasure,—is at its maximum. We remarked next that while 
‘* humours ” of the native boys whom she has been training to his definition of the beautiful includes much which is not 
domestic service. Schools, missions, all the institutions of civili-| accompanied by any feeling of the beautiful, it excludes 
sation, and their strange contrast with the startling savagery of much which is, since not unfrequently our highest and purest 
the people, who are, nevertheless, interesting, have their places glimpses of the beautiful are obtained without any esthetic 
in this book, and the author has been happy in her own experi- | “ pleasure ” at all ;—for example, in moments of intense suffering 
ence of the natives. She tells stories of the boys which are it is not uncommon for the external scene to present itself to the 
worthy of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” Here is one:—Tom, one of the) eye with quite a new and very bitter sense of exceeding beauty. 
boys, has a headache, and Charlie undertakes to cure it, if ‘Ma’} And to this consideration we may add that the degree of 
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will give hima box of matches. ‘Ma,’ much surprised, complies. | 
‘* Match after match did Charlie strike, holding the flaming splinter 
up Tom’s exceedingly wide nostrils, until the box was empty. 
Tom winced a good deal, and occasionally cried out, when 
Charlie thrust a freshly lighted match up his nose, but on the whole 
he stood it bravely, and by the time the matches were all burned 
out, he declared his headache was quite cured, and that he was 
ready to go and chop wood. ‘It very good stuff to smell, Ma,’ 
said Charlie ; ‘ burn de sickness away.’” 


Well may Lady Barker say some of the domestic arrangements | 


of the natives are “ inexpressibly queer,” when one of them is a 


practical illustration of the old story of the little boy who, on 


being taken to see his newly-born twin sisters, said to his father, 


‘* Which will you keep?” A Kafir woman calmly explained to. 


Lady Barker that it was much the best plan to kill one child 
when there were twins, and that it was always done, when the 
white people did not meddie with the natives :— 


“She declared it was very bad economy to try to rear two babies at 
once, and calmly recapitulated the instances in her own and her neigh- 
bours’ families where one wretched twin had been killed to give the 
other a better chance. She confessed she had been much puzzled upon 
one occasion when the twins were a girl and a boy, for both would have 
been useful hereafter. ‘I thought of the cows I should get for the girl,’ 
she said, ‘and then I thought of the boy’s wages, and I didn’t know 
which to keep; but the girl, she cried the most, so I kill her, and the 
boy grow up a very good boy, earns plenty money.” 


Thus did the sympathising interpreter convey the maternal | 
sentiments of this untutored child of nature. A curious descrip- | 


perceived beauty by no means varies, even in ordinary cases, 
with the degree of pleasure produced. On the contrary, every 
cultivated eye perceives higher degrees of beauty than any it can 
really enjoy, and lower degrees which are far more fully enjoyed 
than the higher. Now, if beauty were but another name for the 
pleasure felt, then it would be impossible that the higher beauty 
should be perceived when the inferior pleasure was experienced. 
Further, we pointed out that the perception of beauty precedes 
the sensation of pleasure, and can often be produced by purely 
intellectual means, the pleasure following the perception, but not 
constituting it. But if this be so, it is fatal to the whole theory 
which explains the beautiful as a name for a particular set of plea- 
sures, not as an intellectually perceived quality which is the 
source of pleasure. 

To these criticisms on Mr. Grant Allen’s theory we will now 
add one or two more. As far as we can grasp the physiological 
conditions of Mr. Allen’s theory, he is by no means consistent 
with himself in his application of it to the theory of the esthetic 
pleasures of colour and of the esthetic pleasures of sound. ‘The 
sthetically beautiful,” we must remember, is, according to Mr. 
Allen, ‘‘ that which affords the maximum of stimulation with the 
minimum of fatigue or waste in processes not directly connected 
with vital functions.” And he applies this to explain the harmony 
of complementary colours as follows :— 

‘If we have in one place a patch of red, the portion of the retina 
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which is receiving light from it will have its red-perceiving fibres! a flickering light, ora succession of streaks of light and shade such 
strongly — and Ps necessary hye pa ossgg es at Tf, _— it asthe sun makes in shining through palings, and the discords of in- 
is directed upon a neighbouring patch of green, the red-perceiving fibres - Sa as -s E ; 
will bo at -_, and undergo repair, while the fresh and vigorous green- terfering =e of sound. This appears to show that Mr. Allen 
‘is not building on a very secure physiological basis, and asa 


perceiving structures will receive no-mal stimulation. Hence sub in- ‘ 
terchange of colours will be pleasurable. But if, on the contrary, it is’ matter of fact, we doubt his statement as to the trying character 
| of a flickering light. It is, of course, trying to any one who 


immediately directed upon a patch of purple or orange, which will make 
ari " iving fibres, the effect will be | °. . ; . 
Levy came gender <-e ndonagt.pbgp tam Ar pages egg eg wishes to work by it, for the eye is naturally strained when the 
light fails in the very moment of using the eye. But if we are not 


that disagreeable feeling which we call a discord. So that all colour- 

harmony consists in such an arrangement of tints as will give the 

various portions of the retina stimulation in the least fatiguing order, working by the light, there is nothing painful, something even 
and all colour-discord in the opposite.” | soothing, in the flickering of a light whose dying-out we are 
In other words, if you give the red-perceiving fibres rest while! watching. Nor can we understand how Mr. Allen's theory that 
you stimulate the green-perceiving fibres, the effect is pleasurable ;' complementary colours are grateful to the eye, because the change 
and when from the exercise of the latter you go back to the! from one to the other rests alternately the fibres concerned in 
exercise of the former, as, for instance, in looking from the red perceiving different colours, is consistent with his theory that a 
flower of a rhododendron to its leaves and back again, you! steady light like that of day, which allows no interval for 
thoroughly enjoy each stimulation after rest and each rest after’ the repair of the nerve-fibre stimulated by it, is less trying 
stimulation. But in relation to harmony of sound, and also in (apart, of course, from all considerations as to the work to be 
relation to the effects of light alternated with shade, so far as we | done by it), than an alternation of light and darkness which does 
follow Mr. Allen’s account of the theory of Helmholtz, the very | allow the nerve-fibre time for repair. We may not have adequately 
conditions under which harmony of colour was said to be agreeable | mastered Mr. Allen's theory, though we have taken some pains to 
are assigned as accounting for the disagreeableness of discordant! do so. But as far as we follow him, he appears to us to assign 
effects :— very much the same reason for our perception of a harmony in 
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‘* If two series of simple undulations are produced upon the siren, it | 
is found that in certain cases the waves mutually interfere in such a| 
manner that they at one time reinforce and at another cancel one | 
another. The reason of this is that the crests and troughs of the waves | 
are alternated in such an order that occasionally (at fixed intervals) | 
two crests or two troughs coincide, when of course the resulting undu- 
lation is of greater amplitude, and at others a crest and a trough coin- 
cide, in which case they neutralise one another. Now whenever this 
phenomenon of interference in the waves occurs with moderately long 
intervals, the ear is conscious of each separate interruption of the tone, 
and each subsequent reinforcement. Such alternations of sound are 
called Beats. But if the intervals between the interferences are very 
slight, then the ear at last fails to recognise the separate beats as such, 
and is merely conscious of that rough and discordant sound which we 
call a dissonance. As a matter of physics, it has been shown that all 
orders of undulations produce with one another interferences (and conse- 
quently dissonances due to these minute beats), unless they stand to 
one another in the numerical relations of frequency which correspond to 
the consonant intervals of Music. But why should these interferences 
— unpleasant sensations? The solution of this question is the 

ey to the whole difficulty of harmony and discord, and that solution | 


we owe to Helmholtz. It was stated above that the ear is one of the 
organs whose repair is carried on at the most rapid rate. After every | 
stimulation, the fibres and nerve-centres aro quickly put back into the 
proper state of nutrition for performing their ordinary functions. But) 
the intermittent character of the stimulation in air-waves subject to | 
interferences taxes the structures to the uttermost. For it is a com-| 
mon experience that continued stimulation of a nerve deadens it after 

a short time to the action of the stimulus; while intermission of the | 
stimulation gives time for a renewal of the nervous excitability, and a| 
consequent liability to fresh stimulation. Accordingly, the rapid alter- | 
nation of irritation and repair set up by air-waves whose mutual inter- 

ference produces rapidly-recurring beats is highly destructive of 

nervous tissue. At the very moment when the sensibility of the 

nerve is renewed after the last preceding shock, a second and a third | 
shock come to waste its newly-recovered strength. We have already | 
seen that rapid alternation of stimulation in the tactile corpuscles pro- 

duced the jarring sensation of gritty touch ; that a similar rapid alter- | 
nation in the case of the auditory nerves in the vestibule produced the | 
unpleasant thrill of a pencil scratched over a slate; and we shall ree | 
hereafter in examining the sense of sight that the rapid alternation of 
light and shadow in a flickering candle or an intermittent series of | 
electric sparks affects in like manner the optic apparatus. In passing | 
beside a fence through which the sunlight flickers alternately between | 
the palings, we have all experienced the unpleasant effect of such inter- 
mission. So, whenever two series of aerial undulations interfere with | 
one another in such a manner as to produce alternate reinforcement and 

cancelling, with rapid rates of recurrence, the effect upon the auditory | 
nervous system is that of severe and intermittent stimulation, waste- | 
fally attacking the fibres and end-organs concerned, and cognised in| 
consciousness as a special form of discomfort called a diszonance. | 
- ..+. +. Besides these varieties of painful, because excessive, stimula- | 
tion, there is another class of visual fatigues which is worth notice on | 
account of its analogy to the case of dissonance. All intermittent and 
jerky stimulation of the optic nerve is unpleasant, because it attacks the 

fibres just as they are freshly repaired. To this class belong the un- 
pleasant effects of flickering and unsteady lights, many of which have 

been already quoted. Gas and tallow candles, as well as fire-light, | 








colour, and our perception of a discord in sound. 

But the truth is, that the formula ‘“‘ maximum of stimulation 
with the minimum of waste” is not one which will hold water at 
all. What is maximum of stimulation? We admire a flame-coloured 
rhodcdendron flower thrown out againstits green leaf. Mr. Allen 
says that that is because the red-perceiving nerve-fibre is first 
stimulated, and then rested, while the green-perceiving fibre is 
stimulated in its turn. But now supposing we pass the eye, within 
the same time, along half a mile of flame-coloured rhododendrons 
with green backgrounds. ‘The stimulation will clearly be much 
greater from both colours, but if the pleasure is still keen, the 
waste cannot have been so great as to balance the pleasurable excite- 
ment of the nerve. Again, suppose that within the same time we pass 
the eye not along a flame-coloured line of rhododendrons witha 
green background, but along a flame-lit line of snowy Alps, with 
the reflected glow of sunset in the background. Clearly the stimu- 
lation will be far greater than before, and there will not be the 
rest found in turning from the flame-cole to the green, and 
back again. Yet if we not only enjoy the sizht, but enjoy it more 
than the other, we could not, accori.og to Mr. Allen’s theory, 
have reached the point where tiie waste exceeds the stimu- 
lation. Well, but if not, it is clear that we could not have 
reached that point while we were looking only ata single 
blossom of flame-coloured rhododendron. ‘There is no stimu- 
lation of the green-perceiving nervous fibre at all in the case 
of the Alpine sunset ; and there is vastly greater stimulation of 
the red-perceiving fibre, and also far more ‘ waste,” if Mr. 
Allen’s theory be true ; and yet the sense of beauty is greater. 
Clearly, then, the theory accounts for nothing. The stimulation, 
which was supposed to be too much for the eye without relief, 
has been enormously increased; the relief has been withdrawn, 
and yet the resulting effect is a still keener perception of 
beauty. Llence, surely, it is clear enough that whatever the 
pleasure of contrast between the green and red may be, it is not 
the mere rest it affords which gives that pleasure, since we may 
get a much truer pleasure without affording ourselves that rest. 

On the whole, we must say that we believe that Mr. Allen's 
‘ physiological’ theory of zsthetics will not hold water; that we 
cannot account for the sense of beauty by the pleasure received, 
but must account for the pleasure by the beauty ; and that this 
little book, able as it is, is a complete theoretic failure. 





CASTLE DALY.* 
We are glad to take the opportunity afforded by the appearance 


yield instances; while the mellow effect of daylight and moderator lamps , Of a new edition to make up for the omission of which we have been 
is owing to their steadiness.” guilty, in the press of other matters, in not having noticed, on its 
So that the intermittent stimulation which is said to be pleasant first appearance, one of the best novels which it has lately been 
in relation to complementary colours, because it gives the nervous | our good-fortune to read. It is one in which graphic and truthful 
fibre time for repair before it is again excited, is treated as un-| representations of Irish character, with all its warm-hearted but 
pleasant in relation to the auditory fibre which gives us the per- | often wrong-headed impulsiveness, and the author's hearty sym- 
ception of musical sound, because the new stimulation comes | pathy with the attractive qualities and her discriminating insight 
immediately after the repair, when that fibre is said to be| into the defects of her countrymen, cannot fail to interest deeply 
most sensitive. If there be anything in the physiological both those who are connected by ties of family or tradition with 
theory of the pleasure afforded by complementary colours, it, “‘ the ould country,” and those who occupy themselves about the 
is presumably because there is an intermission afforded for the! difficult question of the relations between England and Ireland. 
repair of the nerve-fibre before it is again stimulated that the! The story opens shortly before the period of the “ terrible 
alternation of colour 7 agreeable. Yet Mr. Allen ee far | * Castle Daly. the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. By Annie Keary, 
as we understand him, the same cause for the disagreeableness of ' author of: O dbury,"<c. New Lditiun. Loudva: Macmillan and Cv. 1876. 
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potato famine,” which, together with the abortive rising known | sympathy with Ireland's sufferings, and of mournful, solemn warning 
as “ the "48," are the events upon which the not very complicated | to those who, while singing their country’s wrongs, were preparing a 


. , . | still worse fate for her than she had yet endured; and he thought 
plot is made to turn. We are at once introduced to the charac- | pion would be much moved in reading what he had written. He 


teristic Irish home, the fate of whose members is to be the subject | recollected the wet sheet of the newspaper when one pathetic poem had 
of the story, and find in it certain elements of discord, arising received such a tribute as would, he thonght, have satisfied the most 





from a diversity of character resembling that which exists exacting poet’s thirst for acknowledgment. Would there be tears in 
between the national characteristics of the English and Irish | 
peoples. 
and his younger son, Connor, form “the [rish faction,” warm and 


those dearest eyes in the world now? ‘Well,’ he said, standing opposit»s 
her, ‘ how do you like it?’—The eyes she raised to his face were swim- 


The father, Squire Daly, with his daughter Ellen, | ming in tears, but it was an angry light that flashed through them.— 


‘Like it! How could you think I should like it! Why, I bate it all— 
I hate every word.’—The excess of his surprise and disappointment 


demonstrative in affection, but inconsiderate in action ; while the | calmed him st once and made him frigid.—I am sorry, but I was of 


mother and the elder son, Pelham, are the ‘‘ English faction,” the | course obliged to write what I believe to be true. 
| __<« It is eruel—you ought to know that. The praise is what I hate; it 


latter having inherited his mother’s English reserve and unde- 
monstrativeness, together with her love of order, and having been 
further separated from his family by an education at Eton, 
with the sons of his mother’s brother. From this dif- 
ference in habits and feelings between the members of 
the family arise misunderstandings and unhappiness, not- 
withstanding their deep affection for each other. One 
of the most pathetic things in the book is the description of 
Mr. Daly’s disappointment at the ‘‘ calm acknowledgment of pre- 
ference ” with which he was accepted by his English bride, and 
the gradual dying-out of the hope that amidst the warmer sur- 
roundings of their Irish home she would awaken to a full, respon- 
sive love; while she, on her side, could never understand his 
character, and fancied she saw an indifference to her comfort and 
wishes in his incapacity to reduce his disorderly and extravagant 
establishment to the model of her spick-and-span and somewhat 
dull and pompous English home. In the same way, the poor 
mother attributes to a want of affection for herself the impulsive, 
disorderly habits of her younger children, which she in vain tries 
to regulate, and which, in her eyes, convict their demonstrations 
of affection of insincerity. Nor is there less feeling in the de- 


scription of Ellen’s longing struggles to win her mother’s appro- | 


pation, and the dejection which comes upon her from her mother's 
gentle yet cold reproofs for thoughtlessness, when she has been 
forgetting her lessons in a ‘‘ brown study” as to how she shall 
best please her. Pelham, too, with his secret love for his 
father, but his inability to confide in him, arouses the reader’s 
lively interest. But after all, our deepest sympathy will be with 
the poor squire, whose passionate love for his wife seemed never 
to gain a true response till he lay dying from a murderous shot 
intended for another. The scene is so pathetic that we will quote 
it :— 

“The last word and look were for Anne O'Flahorty [a favourite 
‘cousin and confidante of the squire’s], who reached the cabin half an 
hour before the end. Mrs. Daly, shaken completely out of her usual 
composure, and seeming for once to have changed places with Ellen, 
who had no vehemence of grief that day, bad thrown herself on the 
floor by her husband's side, and was weeping wi'dly, begging for one 
more look or word of love. His hand moved feebly and drew her hea 
close to his own on the pillow, and opening his eyes once more, he 
looked at Anne, who was stooping over him, with a smile of triumph, 
*She does love me, you seo Anne; me, who never satisfied her. She 
doved me, after all.’” 

But equally well drawn are the purely English characters of the 
book,—theapparently coldly intellectual John and Bride Thornley, 
with their really deep feelings and their practical methods of 
combating Irish improvidence ; their charming little sister, Lesbia ; 
and Mrs. Daly’s brother, the rather stolid Norfolk baronet, Sir 
Charles Pelham, with his stupid, but good-natured son, who, he 
thinks, would be ‘‘a better match for Ellen than she ought to ex- 
pect,” and his rather prim daughters. However, Mrs. Daly's 
relations are only casually introduced, and the Thornleys are the 
family with whose fortunes the Dalys become mixed up, John 
Thornley having gone over, at Sir Charles Pelham’s suggestion, 
to look after Mr. Daly's estates, taking with him his elder sister 
and confidential friend, Bride, to act as his housekeeper. ‘The 
gradual comprehension of each other's points of view and feelings 
which dawns upon the various members of the Daly family during 
the trials through which they pass, and under the influence of the 
sensible, hard-headed Englishman John Thornley, is one of the best 
sketches in the book, though it is equalled by the skill with which the 


Why do you hate it?’ 


| is all double-edged, a great deal crueller than the blame. You talk 
| about imagination, and magic, and glamour, and the force of eloquent 
words, as if the poems were all made up out of these, and there were 
'no patriotism, no wrongs, no real country even—nothing real at the 
bottom for the enthusiasm to be about. If you had said this out 
| plainly in words that did not profess to praise, I should have been 
angry, but I should not have hated it quite so much.’—‘ You are like all 
women, who never quite understand or appreciate irony.’—‘ I do under- 
stand it; I hate it worst of anything in the world. It is like a blight 
that creeps in and kills everything it touches. Yes, and it withers the 
strength of its wielders as well as that of those it wounds.’—‘It kills 
unrealitics and false enthusiasms, nothing stronger.—‘Trne entha- 
siasms sometimes have weak beginnings, and when irony kills them 
—‘ Well ?\—‘ It is the worst sort of murder. There is no end to the 
evil of it, for you can never say what base or terrible things may not 
spring up from their ashes. When all the high feeling and hope has 
been laughed out of them, they die ; but out of their ashes monsters of 
cruelty and hate rise up.—‘ How do you know?’ asked Bride, who had 
come up behind Jobn, and for the last minute or two had been looking 
at the agitated faces of the disputants with a sensible smile on her 
lips. ‘Don’t you think, Miss Daly, that you are giving John fresh 
evidence of the truth of his remarks concerning the creative powor of 
Irish eloquence, when you frighten us out of a!l wish to go to bed to- 
night by such Cassandra prophecies? John is slowly turning to stone 
under the effect of your denunciations, and is already, as you may per- 
ceive, quite incapable of holding his bedroom candle straight.’—‘ Of 
course you laugh at me,’ said Ellen, rising and laying down the manu- 
| script sheets on a table near. ‘I will go to bed. It is waste of words 
for me to speak when you can sneer at D’Arcy O'Donnell’s poems.’— I 
don’t sneer,’ said John, coming close to her and speaking emphatically. 
* Sneers imply contempt, and there is not a grain of contempt in the 
whole paper; it is you who wi/l read it wrong. It is respectful through- 
out, for I have put out all my powers, and I praise all I can conscien- 
tiously.’"—‘ You put yourself on a height and judge.’—*‘ Critics always 
must,’—‘ Then they are always wrong.’” 
Afterwards Bride tries to comfort her brother by telling him 
|that Ellen’s opinion is “ worthless on such a matter as this. 
You could not expect a half-educated girl (don’t wince at the 
phrase, John; you know she is half-educated in our sense of the 
word) to appreciate such writing as yours.” John is, of course, 
less comforted by his sister than converted by Ellen to the 
opinion that ‘‘ criticism is a horrid trade.” ‘This sister's love for 
her brother, and her mastery over herself in her own disappoint- 








q| ment at losing the first place in bis affection, and Ellen's final 


conquest of her affections, also are admirably depicted. We feel 
that we are failing in duty in not saying more of the generous, 
absurd, ‘wild Irish” Connor, with his great aspirations for 
“the cause,” and its miserable failure, ending in the exile of 
himself and his party. Lesbia, too, the coquettish, but deeply- 
loving little heiress, and the calm, sensible, brave Pelham, de- 
serve more attention; as also do the cheerful, very Irish Anne 
O'Flaherty, to say nothing of the Good-people’s Hollow and 
Castle Daly tenants. But indeed we have no space to say any- 
thing more about this charming book, except that it ends satis- 
factorily, as all novels ought to do, and that its descriptions of 
scenery are equally good with its delineations of character. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Fortnightly is full of good serious papers, and deficient 
only in the absence of one or two which can be read with- 
out a sense of strained attention. This is the one defect 
of the Fortnightly, as at present managed, and Mr. Morley, 
who understands humour, would do well to correct it, if 
only by giving us more of his own studies of French litera- 
ture and life. Sir George Campbell's ‘Farther Outlook 








author depicts the softening of the latter, under Ellen’s influence 


in the East” is perhaps the paper which will be most read. His 








KUM 


and Ellen’s partial (but never compete) submission to the force of | easy natural writing produces an effect of conviction which his 
his logical reasonings and axioms of political economy. ‘The | speeches do not, and his clear exposition of the true policy for 
following description of an argument between Ellen, John, and | Ypdia in this crisis may have an important influence on opinion. 
Bride during the progress of their acquaintance sets the char- | 7; is, shortly, that in the interest of that Empire only three poli- 
acters of the three so graphically before us that we cannot refrain | giog are possible,—‘ masterly inactivity,” which may be con- 
from quoting it, though it is rather long :— sidered abandoned; contest with Russia for the control of 

“ At last Ellen turned the final page, and John pushed aside the Western Asia, which would be ruinous to Indian finance; and 
papers he had been arranging into a confused heap again. and hurried | , yicable agreement with Russia for the general settlement 


up to her chair. He almost trembled at the thought of the first look " . 
she would turn upon him when ehe raised her eyes from the paper. | of Asia, the precise terms, of course, to be settled by experts, 


The concluding sentences of his essay were to his mind full of deep. but with this central idea,—that the Sultan is to keep Con- 
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stantinople and Asia Minor, as a respectable minor Power. 
Sir George believes that Russia would be willing to enter 


into this arrangement, in which we agree with him, but passes | 


over the main difficulty of the question, the depth of the doubt, 
carefully fostered in England for so many years, whether Russia 
can, under any arrangement, be trusted. If she could be, none 
of all this difficulty need arise. So deep is the distrust of her, 
however, that we expect yet to see the undiscussed idea of 
the transfer of Constantinople to a third Power not likely to 
fall under Russian influence seriously discussed by diplomatists. 
Sir David Wedderburn gives us a lively and appreciative account 
of the Maoris, the only savage race whom Englishmen have ever 
respected ; and afew observations about the Kanakas, or people of 


the Sandwich Islands, about whom he repeats this story, which | 


we have not seen before, though he says it has been printed, 
and which we take, for ghastly heroism and self-sacrifice, to 
be absolutely without a parallel. The Hawaian Legislature ten 
years ago, in order to stamp out leprosy, ordered all lepers to 
retire to a secluded valley in the island of Molokai:— 


‘“ Examples of self-devotion were not wanting on the part of persons 
whose external symptoms of leprosy were so slight as to escape detec- 
tion, but who surrendered themselves spontaneously in obedience to 
the law. Nothing can well be more touching than the story told by 
Miss Bird, in her book on the Hawaiian Archipelago, of poor ‘ Bill Rags- 
dale,’ whose generous self-immolation savours rather of tho antiquo 
Roman than of the Kanaka. This talented half-white, who had filled 
among other honourable offices that of interpreter to the Hawaiian 
Legislature, avowed himself to be a leper before any visible symptom 
betrayed him, and passed amid universal lamentation from the joyous 
society of Hilo to a living death at Kalawao. In that dismal valley of 
Molokai he is now a ruler, by virtue of his abilities. but perhaps since 
the Odyssey was composed the well-known words have never been so 
applicable to any living mortal :— 

Bovarciuny x’ trdpoupes tay bnreviuer ZAAY, 

"Avdpl wap aurnpw, @ uy Bioros words tin, 

H raow vixteros xaraQesmivosow avacciy. 
Certainly the hardest life that a slave can lead elsewhere seems pro- 
ferable to that of Governor Ragsdale, who now rules with beneficent 
and almost absolute authority over seven hundred lepers in every 
stage of a lingering but fatal disease. The last effort of his eloquence, 
when bidding farewell to his weeping friends, was to urge submission 
to the stringent measures taken by the Government for the purpose of 
stamping out leprosy.” 
Mr. M. Arnold sings a hymn to George Sand, the secret of 
whose mind he finds in her passionate desire for a social new- 
birth, a ‘ renaissance sociale ;” and Mr. Sidney Colvin, criticising 
Mr. Burne Jones in the Grosvenor Gallery, writes the most 
passionate paragraph of appreciation we have seen in modern 
critical literature :— 

“Since painting was an art, it is probable that no poetry so intense 
as this, no invention so rich and so unerringly lovely, was ever poured 
into form and colour. It is better to say it without hesitation,—we have 
among us a genius, a poet in design and colour, whose liko has never 
been seen befcre. To an almost incredible patience and multiplicity of 
workmanship, this painting joins a quite inexpressible felicity and love- 
liness of pictorial invention. Inch by inch, as well as division by 
division, it can only be studied with ever-increasing wonder and de- 
light. Justas a born and inspired singer cannot put together threo 
words that have not the sound, the spell, the soul of poetry, so this 
artist cannot draw a ring of hair or a fold of drapery, or lay the tint of 
a flower, ora feather, or a shell, but the drawing has a charm and the 
colour a preciousness which stir the mind with the spell of visible 
poetry, an enchantment from the soul of things.” 

Contrast this judgment with Mr. H. Heathcote Statham’s upon 
the same artist in Macmillan, and we may see some reason in 
Sir William Harcourt’s sharp attack upon art critics :— 

“In these graceful and melancholy winged figures, which stand 
dreamily holding the symbols of their several offices, there is positively 
not a thought or a meaning deeper than might furnish matter for a 
child’s Sunday picture-book....... Putting out of question the 
light in which the Mosaic account of Creation is now regarded by most 
educated persons, it seems incredible that in the present day a grown man 
should paint, for grown men and women to look at, anything so in- 
fantile in sentiment as this; should bestow all this beauty of colour 
and manipulation upon such a piece of child’s scenery.” 

Macmillan contains besides Mr. Statham’s work a wonderfully elo- 
quent and sympathetic defence of Mordecai in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” 
as at once the loftiest and most accurate modern estimate of the 
Jew genius—a judgment in which Rabbi Adler recently appeared 
strongly to concur ; an interesting account of the present position 


of Sarawak, the only Asiatic State ruled on Christian principles | 


through Asiatics ; and an account of German schools, by Dr. Perry, 
which should be studied by every devotee of education. This 
sentence sums up the success of the German Government in its 
plan for national education :— 

** A small German shopkeeper can obtain for his son at a day school 
(almost all German schools are day schools), for £3 or £4 a year, as 
good, if not better, instruction in the ancient classics, mathematics, 
history, &c., &c., or in the modern languages, physieal sciences, geo- 


| graphy, drawing, and singing, as can be got by the richest man in the 
| world. He can subsequently have him trained in the best schools of 
divinity, law, medicine, philology, philosophy, archzology, the fine- 
arts, and the physical sciences, by university professors of the highest 
celebrity ; or in practical mechanics, engineering, architecture, agri- 
| culture, mining, manufactures, commerce, &c., by men who have made 

the theory and practice of these arts the study of their lives, for from 
| £5 to £15 a year, according to the nature and extent of his studies.” 

The best paper in the Nineteenth Century is, we think, Mr, 
Edward Dicey’s on ‘‘Our Route to India,” noticed elsewhere ; 
| but the one which will be most read is ‘‘ Disestablishment and 
| Disendowment,” by the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. That deter. 
| mined Ritualist avows that he is now friendly not only to dis- 
| establishment—holding an establishment in a land of many sects 
| to be an “ oppression ”"—but to disendowment on the widest scale, 
| and to be effected in the most summary manner. He would com- 
| pletely release the Church from the operation of Acts of Parlia- 
| ment, surrendering her entirely to her own law and her own 
| synods, and would leave to her clergy nothing but their churches, 
| and perhaps their parsonages, their incomes ceasing within 
| twelve months from the date of the Act, and no compensation 
being allowed, except to clergymen who resigned the office of the 
Ministry. It isa proposal to make Mr. Miall draw his breath with 
delight, though even Mr. Miall, we think, would not remit 
the tithe to the landowners, as Mr. Mackonochie would ; and it 
is evidently put forward in utter sincerity of heart, from a 
genuine belief that honourable poverty is the only condition of 
life befitting a priest whom Christ has commanded to espouse 
‘* poverty, suffering, and shame.” We doubt greatly whether in a 
world like this a priesthood dependent on free-will offerings is 
the best evangelising agent, and whether a whole order of men 
will be found to endure poverty, while we are quite certain 
that a celibate clergy will never be thoroughly trusted; 
but we do not doubt that if the body of the English 
clergy were of Mr. Mackonochie’s spirit, they would have 
ten times the influence they now possess. Only then it 
would be quite superfluous to speak of disestablishment. The 
whole article is worth study, not only as a very simple statement 
of an extreme view, but as a paper which, whenever disestablish- 
ment is seriously discussed, will be very frequently quoted to 
prove that disendowment is not necessarily an act of legislative 
rapine. It is curious, after reading such advice, to come upon 
Mr. Froude’s history of Thomas i Becket, and see how strongly 
the pecuniary corruption of the old Catholic clergy moves his 
| bile, till he is ready to condemn them all as greedy hypocrites. 

Ilis paper, as yet unfinished, is most entertaining, but he attaches 
too much importance to the evidence of satirists, who necessarily 
| fasten on evidences of corruption and overlook the mass of ordinary 
humanity which every Church must contain. It is true that a Church 
may remain powerful in utter corruption, but it is hardly true that 
when it is wholly corrupt, an affectation of the most ascetic 
character can be the readiest way to high places within its walls. 
If the Man of Ross, real or simulated, rises quickly to an Arch- 
bishopric by virtue of that character alone, a Church can hardly 
be utterly rotten, or have lost, with any completeness, her ideal. 
People very greedy of promotion are sometimes very good 
officers, and we do not know why this is not true of church- 
men as well as soldiers. Mr. Froude rejects the tradition of 
Saracenic blood in Becket, but does not suggest how a 
tradition which Becket’s followers could not have liked grew 
up of itself. Mr. F. Harrison has still to perform the 
| promise involved in the title of his paper, ‘* The Soul and Future 
| Life,”—that is, to say definitely why he thinks there is no future 
| life; and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe's paper on Turkey is equally 
| incomplete. It is remarkable for the energy with which the former 
| Ambassador maintained fourteen years ago, that England was 
| responsible for the good government of Turkey, and for the pre- 
| science with which the writer foresaw the present crisis, but it does 

not contain avy guidance for the future beyond this single sen- 
| tence:—‘‘It is, at all events, difficult to conceive how any 
' Christian Power could, without palpable discredit, throw its 
| sword into the scale of Turkish inviolability, so long as the Porte 
| maintains a system of misrule the more to be deprecated in pro- 
| portion to the increased sensibility of its victims on one side, 
and of their sympathisers on the other.” The policy Lord Strat- 
| ford de Redcliffe would advocate is, we presume, to be revealed 
| in a forthcoming number. 

Mr. Llewellyn Davies, in the Contemporary, writes an able 
| defence of Erastianism, which he defines, in opposition to Mr. 
| Gladstone among others, to be ‘a tendency to make much of 

the authority of the State in matters of religion,” and supports, 

as the best defence against Ecclesiasticism, “the tendency to 
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make much of the Church, as contrasted with the State in the | 
administration of religion.” He holds as a principle that “ it is | 
contrary to the essential genius of Apostolical Christianity to | 
draw a sharp line of distinction between the spiritual and the | 
secular,” and insists specially that to assert that Parliament has | 
no right to legislate on spiritual matters, yet accept the historical 

status of the Church of England which it owes to Parliament, is 

to strain at the gnat and swallow the camel. ‘For the present, 

the hope of a peaceful progress in Church matters is through 

the adoption by the clergy of a conciliatory and co-operative 

attitude towards Parliament.” There is an interesting paper 
on ‘*The Contest of Church and State in Italy,” by Mr. 

Montgomery Stuart, in which he shows how completely Italy 
is in a transition state, how deeply the peasantry are 
affected for good by the conscription, and how greatly 
Ultramontanism benefits by the personal love felt for the pre- 
sent Pope; and another able paper on ‘“‘ Mahommedan Law,” 
explaining the growth of the Traditions ; but the most readable 
article in this number is Mr. Freeman’s ‘‘ Pedigrees and Pedigree- 

Makers.” The historian attacks the compilers of peerages 
for their ignorance and habit of credulity, and as usual, breaks 
his flies on the wheel with hearty enjoyment in the task. 
He shows that pedigree after pedigree is fictitious, and exposes 
the curious desire of the English families to trace themselves to 
the companions of the Conqueror, but adds that occasionally the 
compilers err as greatly on the other side, and omit all mention 
of really splendid descent. Lord Sudeley, for instance, is 
traced by Sir Bernard Burke to John de Sudeley, 1140; 
but if this is correct, the Earl represents also people who cen- 
turies before were among the great ones of the earth on 
either side the sea, descending, by unquestionable steps, from 
Rolf, Ethelred, and Cerdic. Mr. Freeman greatly respects good 
pedigree, but thinks it obscured by titles, and wants it proved by 
evidence not often obtainable. A good deal of evidence does, how- 
ever, exist, and we rather wonder that some competent antiquarian 
does not set himself to the compilation of accurate brief histories 
of the few long-descended English families, doing for them what 
Gibbon, in a nearly-forgotten monograph, did for the House of 
Brunswick. Such a work would well befit a man who aspired 
to be King-at-Arms, and would probably make for him the 
necessary reputation. 

There is nothing notable in Blackwood this month, except the 
conclusion of Charles Reade’s novel, the ‘‘ Woman-Hater,” 
which though not, as a whole, up to his usual level, is full of 
vivacity and bright dialogue ; and a political article of the usual 
type, in which we are assured that the country upholds the 
Eastern policy of the Government; and we have noticed the 
charming bit of padding, ‘‘ Genius and Vanity,” in the Cornhill 
elsewhere. ‘The Cornhill, however, publishes a really fine little 
poem by Alfred Austin, called ‘‘ Ave Maria,” which we wish we 
could quote, and which is wonderfully unlike magazine poetry 
both in beauty of thought and completeness of form. It is so 
wrought that extract is impossible, and we must content ourselves 
with noting for our readers the best short bit of work we have 
seen for many a day in a magazine. 

Fraser is rather dry, but there is a curiously convincing paper, 
headed the * Battles of Peace,” on the causes of railway casual- 
ties, in which the writer, Mr. F. R. Conder, C.E., proves almost 
to demonstration that on one line at all events, the Midland, the 
main cause is the intrusion of the mineral traffic into the “ thin 
stream” of the passenger traffic. The heavy traffic carried at slow 
rates is continually interfering with the light traffic carried at a 
quick pace, and is, Mr. Conder affirms, the grand cause for the 
increase of the rate of accidents, from 1 in 10,000,000 on the 
Metropolitan Railway, to 1 in 224,000 on the Midland. Of 
course the true remedy for this evil is a third line of rails, but a 
partial remedy would be an equalisation in the rates of 
speed of all trains, which could then be accurately timed. 
There is a thoughtful paper on ‘“ Disestablishment,” in which the 
writer argues with great force that Disestablishment would 
greatly increase the conflict among the sects and the segregation 
of the Churches—rather an unusual view—and hopes, as we con- 
fess we are slowly ceasing to hope, for the growth of a “federal 
relation ” between the Nonconformist Churches and the central 
Establishment. Of course in expressing that hope he is greatly 
influenced by a theory that the present High-Church movement 
in the Establishment is a passing phenomenon. It may be so, 
but may it not also be that it marks a final separation between 
the minds which rely on history and the minds which can be 
affected only by positive law. 

















CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Le Fils de Louis XV., Louis, Dauphin de France, 1729-1765. By 





| Emmanuel de Broglie. (Plon, Paris; Nutt, London.) —Prince Emmanuel 


de Broglie has collected from many contemporary memoirs and docu- 
ments, including the letters of our own Hume and Horace Walpole, the 
scattered notices of the life and character of Louis the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XV., and father of Louis XVL., Louis XVIII.,and Charles X. His 
many virtues were always admitted, even by the philosophers and by 
the wits; in a Court reeking with corruption, he kept himself unspotted 
and unstained. His affections were particularly warm and lasting. He 
was so tenderly attached to his first Dauphiness, that only the loving 
care of the second in a dangerous illness blunted the edge of his regrets ; 
and in his respect for his father and his King he concealed, perhaps too 
completely, his disgust and sorrow at the monarch’s vices. His thought- 
ful recollection for long years of the widow and child of a servant whom 
he had accidentally shot, his remorse and his anxiety to repair their loss, 
do him the highest honour. As a child he was vain and imperious, 
but in early manhood his very nature underwent a change, by reason of 
the constant self-restraint imposed by bis painful and delicate position, 
the contempt with which he was treated by the Court and by Madame 
de Pompadonur and her crew, and by the coldness and jealousy of the 
King. He sought refuge in labour, striving to qualify himself for rule 
by study and reflection—Montesquieu was a special favourite—and to 
make his children worthy of the high position to which he and they 
were born. He has been accused of bigotry, notably by Horace Wal- 
pole, and was branded as a dévot by the wits; he certainly was a de- 
cided Ultramontane, and a strong opponent of Gallicanism. M. E. de 
Broglie leaves his readers to gather for themselves, from his sketch of 
his character, which was singularly pure and noble, and of his abilities, 
of which it is more difficult to judge, but which emergencies such as 
that which followed the attempt of Damiens showed to be at least 
respectable, whether his untimely death on December 20, 1765, was an 
irreparable calamity for France. Of course none can decide, but pro- 
bably most readers will be of opinion that “the deluge” could not be 
resisted by any ruler, however able, however single-hearted, and will 
recall the caustic epigram of Tacitus, which is suggested by the unful- 
filled promise of so many porphyrogeniti early dead,—“ Omnium 
consensu, capax imporii, nisi imperasset.” 

His Second Wife. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
This is a sad story, which Mrs. Eiloart, with her practised hand, does 
her best, not unsuccessfully,to make attractive toherreaders. Pauline 
Lynton, the daughter of a fairly prosperous doctor in Waterhurst, is 
engaged to be married to Hartley Bertram, the son of a solicitor in the 
same town. But the course of their love is troubled. Pauline is 
admired by others, especially by one Noel Treville, the heir of a family 
of spendthrift squires ; and by another suitor in her own station, whom 
she has rejected. Hartley becomes jealous. Then her father suffers a 
great blow. A legacy which has been left him by a patient is disputed 
on the ground of undue influence, and the case is decided against him, 
not without severe observations on his conduct from the Judge. This, 
hy the way, could hardly have happened, if the man had been such as 
Mrs. Eiloart describes him. He dies of a broken heart, leaving his 
family in poverty. Hartley’s family now do all they can to confirm the 
alienation, and succeed. He marries another. When the story is more 
than half told, this lady dies, and Pauline becomes “his second wife,” 
but what trouble this brings her Mrs. Eiloart describes with a fidelity 
only too forcible. The elder of her step-children dislike her, her re- 
jected lover does not forget his wrath, and the petty, shallow nature of her 
husband makes him ready to listen to evil things against her, evil things 
that connect her with her aristocratic admirer of old days, Noel Treville, 
The story is an old one, a noble heart wounded to the death by coming 
into contact with natures unworthy of it. It does not point any moral, 
except, perhaps, tho useless ono that such hearts should narrowly 
scrutinise and dispassionately judge the objects on which they bestow 
their affection, a thing which unhappily they are unable todo. And it 
is, as we have said, very sad. But if it is bitter, it is at least 
wholesome. 

A Little World. By G. M. Fenn. 3 vols. (Henry S. King.)—Mr. 
Fenn’s characters, Jared Pellet, the enthusiastic organist, Richard, the 
selfish, unprincipled man of the world; Mr. Johu Screwby, the villain 
of lower rank ; D. Wragg, the “ fancy” dealer, and the rest of his com- 
pany, male and female, do not seem to us drawn after nature. But 
then they are not of the kind which we expect to be so drawn. Which 
of Dickens’s characters—a few, which may be counted on the fingers, 
excopted—are so drawn? It is Dickens, indeod, that Mr. Fenn follows, 
and follows, it may be said, with no little success. He has a certain 
command both of humour and of pathos, and his plot is skilfully con- 
structed. We might object to the end, as being too much of the melo- 
dramatic kind. Another objection that we feel bound to take is to the 
unnecessary pain inflicted on the reader by the dreadful details of the 
sufferings of little Pine. But the novel has distinct merit, and marks, 
we think, an advance on the writer’s previous performances. 


Behind the Veil. By Thomas Griffith, A.M. (Longmans.)—We 
cannot, the author of this book holds very strongly, get rid of metaphy- 
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sics. They are the indispensable complement of physics, as all the 
facts of visible existence force us to recognise invisible realities, and 
Schopenhauer is quoted to the effect that “every physical fact is at the 
same time a metaphysical one.” The purpose of the book is to show 
that the metaphysics of the Bible are in substantial agreement with 
both ancient and modern philosophical thought. We see at once 
that Mr. Griffith is largely imbued with Coleridge, and that his mind is 
also stored with Plato, and likewise with Neoplatonic speculations. His 
method is to give us, first, what he takes to be the Scripture doctrine con- 
cerning God and man, and then philosophic opinions, always suggesting 
that the twoare for the most part in harmony. The Scripture doctrine 
is in his view the crown and climax of philosophical thonght, and faith 
is the highest reason. We are bound to say that Mr. Griffith handles 
his subject well, and works out his conclusions fairly and ingeniously. 
Of course a good deal of similar work has been done before, and it would 
perhaps be too much to pronounce the author a distinctly original thinker. 
But he has certainly read widely, and he has his reading pretty well in 
hand, and his book is one which we believe many will read with in- 
terest. Some will question whether he always represents Scripture teach- 
ing quite fairly. As to creation and existence of evil, he leans to the 
Neoplatonic view, and suggests that the “ process of formation from the 
simplest to the most complex products involved the danger of aberration 
from the primitive types.” Consequently, to meet this danger, a re- 
demptive process was necessary, and of this Christ, as the Word and 
reason of God, was from the beginning the author. His work is a work 
of moral redemption, and it will finally issue in the restitution of all 
things. Thus the Bible doctrine really agrees with the new theory of 
evolution, and the Bible itself may be called a record of evolution. And 
so we come round to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s view that the evanescence 
of evil is certain, that progress, is not an accident, but a necessity, and 
that civilisation, instead of being artificial, is a part of nature. This, 
in fact, amounts to saying that the garden of Eden is restored, and 
“the metaphysics of the Bible are, indeed, the articulate utterances of 
a wide-spread faith in light behind the veil.” Whatever the reader 
may think of such a theory, the book quite deserves attentive reading. 


Saul of Tarsus; or, Paul and Swedenborg. ByaLayman. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—There seems to be just at present a good deal of 
Swedenborgianism in the air. Here is a specimen, not, we hope, a 
favourable one. The author of the book before us has a desperately 
fanatical dislike of Paul and his teaching, and sneers at men, like 
Conybeare and Howson, who freely express their admiration of the 
apostle. His tone is frightfully dogmatic, and he will hardly allow 
that there is merit whatever in the Pauline doctrine. He is even 
angry with Swedenborg who, it appears, implied that it was the mis- 
interpreters of Paul rather than Paul himself who had done the mischief. 
In fact he quite agrees with the estimate formed by the orator Tertullus 
of the apostle, that he was “a pestilent fellow,” and he holds him to be 
responsible for antinomianism and materialism, and we know not what 
otherhorrors. In the face of the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, it is somewhat bold to say that love or charity finds 
no place in the Pauline system. Of course the author is confident 
that Paul was one of the “ false apostles’’ referred to in the second chapter 
of the Book of Revelation, and that he was plainly pointed out in the 
phrases “ the synagogue of Satan ” and the “ deeds of the Nicolaitans.” 
His speech at Athens is said to be a “ pure specimen of histrionism,” 
and the Athenians were quite right in ridiculing his mention of Christ 
and the resurrection, since the notion of a material, bodily resurrection, 
which Paul taught, was too absurd to be received by such an enlightened 
people. We venture to pronounce the author’s work to be a pure 
specimen of perverse misrepresentation. Here is a volume of nearly 
400 pages to persuade us that the whole of Paul’s doctrine is unspiritual 
and anti-Christian, and that the man himself was a scheming, restless, 
ambitious Jew who had not so much as a worthy aim. In the last part 
of the book (here, it is fair to say, the author does not insist on our 
following him) we have extracts from Swedenborg’s spiritual diaries, 
from which it appears that Paul's spiritual condition was still in the 
last century far from satisfactory, and that he was even an enemy of 
*¢ the truths of the faith.” Swedenborg may have been a great thinker 
and a thoroughly good and sincere man, but some of his disciples, to 
our mind, do him little credit. It will be difficult to conceive a duller, 
more perverse, and more fanatical production than the one we have 
been noticing. 


New Eprtioxs.—We have received from Messrs. King five volumes 
of a very handsome library of Mr. Tennyson’s poems; both print and 
paper and binding are all that could be desired. We have also to 
acknowledge a second edition, revised and enlarged, of The Huglish 
Manual of Banking, by Arthur Crump. This is in fact, so great are 
the changes and additions which have been made, a new book. The 
subject, indeed, has itself changed in no slight degree during the eight 
years that have passed since the appearance of the first edition We 
have also before us new editions of Zhe Best Reading : Hints on the 
Selection of Books ; on the Formation of Libraries, Public and Private ; 
on Courses of Reading, §c., with a Classified Bibliography for Easy 
Reference, continued to August, 1876, by Frederic Beecher Perkins 
(Putnam, New York; Sampson Low and Co., London); of The Competi- 

















tive Geography, by R. Johnston (Longmans) ; Wine and Wine Countries, 








| by Charles Tovey (Whitaker); Daniel Quorm and his Religious. 
| Notions, by Mark Guy Pearse (Wesleyan Conference Office), “the 
| thirtieth thousand ;” and A Guide to Bombay, by J. M. Maclean (G. 
| Street). 








MUSIC. 
aa 
The Forest Glade. By W. Hemingway. (Howard and Co.)\—We 
can say but little of compositions of this kind, and the less said of the 


NEW 


piece, the more the composer will thank us. 


Rest. Duettino. By Henry Smart. (Howard and Co.)—We question 
whether this duettino will add much lustre to the reputation of its 
author. The rhythm is disappointing, and exceedingly unpleasant to 
cultivated ears; the same faults are found in the non-resolution of the 
discords which occur in the part written for the second voice. 


Solitude. By H. Hardcastle. (Howard and Co.)—For the advance. 
of music, we are candid enough to hope that this piece will ever bear 
out its title. There is nothing in it worthy of commendation. 


The Huntsman’s Song. For the Pianoforte. By Stephen Heller. (Howard 
and Co.)—This author’s name is in most cases a sufficient guarantee that 
is music is thoroughly adapted to that instrament for which his compo- 
sitions are famous. Zhe Huntsman’s Song will be found to be a valuable 
acquisition to the student. 

Chant de Berceau. By Sidney Smith. (Ashdown and Parry.)—A 
very effective, though not quite an original piece. So prolific an 
arranger and composer for the piano as Mr. Sidney Smith is very apt, 
we think, unintentionally to repeat his ideas, or copy those of others. 
We fancy that we have heard something like the Chant de Berceau 
before. 

The Parting Song. Mendelssohn. Transcribed by Stephen Heller. 
(Ashdown and Parry.)—It is more than possible that works of this class 
are better appreciated in their original form. We think that this 
transcription does the author little credit, or the great composer little 
justice. 

The Estey March. By E. C. Essex. (Hodge and Essex.)—If the sale 
of the “ Estey American Organ” depends on a composition bearing its 
name, it would be advisable to replace without delay the very 
ineffective march with which we have here to deal. 


The Last Look, Song. ByP.D. Guglielmo. (Howard and Co.)—A 
pleasing little song. Had the accompaniment been written in a more 
grammatical form, it would have been more acceptable. Consecutive 
octaves are not pleasing to the ear. The best effect is the sustained 
notes in the vocal part towards the end of the verse. 

Ave Maria. Trio. By E.C.Essex. (Hodge and Essex.)—Although 
there are some praiseworthy points in this trio, the composer would do 
well to study the rules of harmony. There is a decided want of experi- 
ence in this respect, many of the intervals being too chromatic and 
difficult to vocalise. 

At the Well. By H. Hardcastle. (Howard and Co.)—According to 
the indication given, the whole piece consists of an introduction, but it 
may be also supposed that the theme commences at the third line. The 
composition throughout is weak in the extreme, and the absence of 
various necessary accidentals in the minor part on p. 4 should have been 
carefully avoided. 
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